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Specialised lubrication 
for ‘industry 


SHELL TURBO OIL 


HELL TURBO OILS are highly refined oils containing anti- 
oxidant and anti-rust additives. They separate readily from 
water during prolonged service and have outstanding oxidation 


stability. Available in a range of 
viscosities, they are specially recom- 
mended for steam, gas and water tur- 
bines, bearings of high speed enclosed 
crankcase steam engines, and certain 
other circulating systems where oils of 
turbine quality are required. Shell Turbo 
Oils are approved by all the leading 
turbine builders. 

The Seashell range of specialised in- 
dustrial lubricants, which includes Shell 
Turbo Oil, is ma:keted in nearly every 
country in the world. There is a Seashell 
grade for every industrial use—and each 
grade is available everywhere in the 
same high quality. 


LEADERSHIP 
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The Turbo Crassus 

Turbo Crassus (** Solid Turbine ’’), ithe sea- 
shell from which Shell Turbo Oil takes its 
name, is a heavy, solid shell about 23 ins. in 
diameter and 3 ins. high. The aperture is 
white tinged with green, and the rest of the 
shell is dirty white or greenish, with angular 
black or brown patches on the ribs. Turbo 
Crassus is found off the coast of North 
Australia and New Caledonia. Shell Turbo 
Oil is one of the wide range of Seashell Oils, 
all of which are named after seashells. 


WORLD-WIDE INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
In common with all Shell Oils, Seashell Oils are 
produced as the result of world-wide research. At 
Shell’s great Thornton Research Centre, and at 
other Shell Research Centres in Europe and 
America, scientists and technicians spend their 
lives studying and testing the special lubrication 
needs of every branch of industry. The products 
of this research are the Seashell Oils — each one 
developed to solve a specialised lubrication prob- 
lem. This is the solid basis upon which Shell has 
built up its world-wide leadership in lubrication. 


CALL IN A SHELL LUBRICATION ENGINEER 
Shell Lubrication Engineers will be pleased to 
provide further information and to make specific 
recommendations for particular purposes. You 
can be sure of Shell lubrication —it is specialised 
lubrication. 


IN LUBRIGATION 
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“Only one way, so far as I’m 
concerned."’ 





‘| know . 


**‘Who wouldn't be? .. . They 
work miracles — particularly 
with the specials.’’ 


**You can’t go wrong, old boy — 
twist drills or cutting tools 
it’s all the same to them.’ 








BRITAIN’S FOREMOST DISTRIBUTORS 


MONKS & CRANE LTD 


THE TWIST DRILL SPECIALISTS 





London Office: Head Office: 

295 EUSTON ROAD | STANHOPE STREET 
LONDON, N.W.!I| | BIRMINGHAM, 12 
Tel: EUSton 5311 (3 lines) Tel: Calthorpe 1381 (5 lines) 
Grams: Emancee, London Grams: Emancee, Biriningham 


.. you’rea 
Monks & Crane fan.”’ 


“I’m only a learner — but | 
must say, |’m more than 
convinced myself.”’ 








Manchester Office: 
MANCHESTER OLD ROAD 
RHODES, MANCHESTER 


Tel: Middleton 3654 (3 lines) 
Grams: Emancee, Middleton, Manchester 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 
for the machine shop 








SEGMENTAL HOBS 





-" PERFECT GRIP’’ SYSTEM 


i 8 ff 





KNURL CUTTERS MACHINABILITY COMPARATOR 


FULL DETAILS OF THIS EQUIPMENT 
WILL GLADLY BE SENT UPON 
REQUEST. 














INDICATOR PLUG 
GAUGES 





PORTABLE HARDNESS TESTER 


MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT LTD. 


SPENSER STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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LANCING 


COMMERCE WAY, LANCING, SUSSEX. 


MACHINE 
TOOLS LTD 


TELEPHONE: LANCING 3410. TELEGRAMS: LANCER LANCING 







OMA 


Gear and Form Generating 
Machine. Model SL.801 
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AHL 


DE ROLL 


Automatic 
Precision Forging 
Machines 


ACCURATUS 

High Speed 
Tapping 
Machines 


FERRARI 


Grinding Machines 


LUCHS 


High Capacity 
Milling Machines 


OMA 


Gear and Form 
Generating 
Machines 


BRITAULIC 


Hydraulic Unie 
Drilling and 
Boring Heads 


L.W.B. 


Automatic 
Hacksawing 
Machines 


TRUCENTRE 


End Face Milling 
and Centring 
Machines 


GFELLER 


Tapping Machines 


NOBS 


Guillotine Shears, 
Press Brake and 
Power Presses. 


CROMWELL 
S.C. ane, &.5. 
Lathes 


MILTON 
Multi Spindle 
Drilling Heads 
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KEIGHLEY ENGLAND 
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13-30" SWING CENTRE LATHES - SURFACING & BORING LATHES - TOOLROOM LATHES 





DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES SENT ON REQUEST 
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TOUGH METAL @®) 


MEBHAINTE When a Royal Navy destrover fires one of its new 
METAL FOUNDRIES - - - 


rows ‘‘Squid”’ anti-submarine mortars, it is more than a 
(Mechanic) Ltd. 


‘"chonore Sanaen test of aiming skill. It is a test of the delicate timing- 
Pease and Co. 


Goulds + Found mechanism in the bomb, and of the housing which 
G. M. Hay . ™ ine eee : - 
— protects it. In the ‘‘Squid’s’”’ bombs, this housing 
Roberton Limited ‘ » ° . . 
consists of a single casting of Meehanite metal—just 


Richards (Leicester) 
Limited 


a one more testimonial to its outstanding 
SAaeee us toughness under exacting conditions. 
Company. Limited 





ve HOW MEEHANITE METAL CAN HELP 
UT SHIELDS ae Y r 
Limited is shown in this booklet. Write for a copy of 
‘ ound “The Specification of MEEHANITE Metal 
‘Southern Foundries M.S.103 A’’ to any of the MEEHANITE 
Waddon, ‘co Foundries listed. 


VMeehanite 


THE INTERNATIONAL MEEHANITE METAL COMPANY LIMITED 
66 VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.|. Telephone: 992/-22 Telegrams : Meerion Phone London 


Visit the Meehanite Metal Stand No. 13E Grand Hall, Olympia at the Engineering & Marine Exhibition Sept. 3-17 
T.A. 6462 
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LIME BORING MAIN BEARINGS 










AT 
BRITISH POLAR 
ENGINES LTD. 





We illustrate an interesting set-up for simultaneously 
roughing and finishing the main bearing seatings in diesel 
engine crankcases, with any number up to eight cylinders. 
The GALTONA-O.K. serrated blade cutters each have ten 
blades, which are stepped to give the roughing and finish- 
ing cuts. Speed is 13 r.p.m. and total depth of cut is 
approximately 3". 


Catalogues available on request. 





SERRATED BLADE CUTTERS 
= w= FOR ALL OUT PRODUCTION 


STEELHOUSE WORKS - OLIVER STREET - BIRMINGHAM 7 


Delephone: Aston Cross 3001 (12 umes) Delegrams ‘Cogs. Birmingham” 











NORTHERN AREA OFFICE : A. V. GREEN, Britannia House, Wellington Street, Leeds. 
LONDON AREA OFFICE: A.J. PERCY, 240 Romford Road, Forest Gate, Lor.don ,€.7. + SCOTLAND : STUART & HOUSTON, 5 York Street, Glasgow, C.2 
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J ? ° 0 
CS! {1 er ‘S 0 / a ft NV. / O Reprints of these announcements 
’ will be gladly supplied on request. 


B.I.P. designers contend that, in handle design especially, styling must logically be dictated by functional requirements. 
Accordingly most of the handles shown are hand-sculptured to suit the grip. A number of simple technical improve- 
ments are suggested which in no way restrict the designer. All the items are suitable for moulding from Beetle materials: 


Pull Handle—vertical pull—whole hand 





By using a hollow section and taking the shank of the eyelet right through the thickest part of the moulding, maximum 
strength of attachment is achieved. The hollow section also saves material, reduces curing time. 


Drawer Handle—horizontal pull with finger-tips 


Moulded hollow from back to face. The cambered form of the top face is stronger 
than would be any bar-type handle made from the same material. 


Case Handle—vertical pull—whole hand 


POTENTIAL BREAKAGE POINT 


Made in a split mould and ‘ crowned’ to facilitate flash removal. The lower part of 

the moulding, as shown, consists of a solid bar which with its cover-plate comprises a 

simple single-hinge arrangement. Stronger and easier to assemble than the conventional Moulded bar-type drawer han ile 
double hinge. 
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Cooker Control Knob 
No major problems. The decorative band conforms with current cooker design trends. 


Door Handle—twisting action— whule hand 


Hand-sculptured for natural grip. The tapering of the die-cast insert removes a potential 
breakage point such as is naturally offered by the usual square-ended insert. 


POTENTIAL BREAKAGE POINT 
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Ss Bread-Knife Handle—full grip with thumb pressure ~ 
Hand-sculptured for positive control. By repeating the same form on either side, the Moulded door handle with square- 
handle is suited both to right and left-handed users. ended insert 





The B.I.P. Technical Advisory Service will assist industrial designers and manufacturers who use plastics mouldings in their 
production processes. Advice is freely offered regarding product styling, mould design, choice of materials and moulding 











techniques. 
id BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED | ARGYLL ST., LONDON, W.l 
‘BEETLE’ is a trade mark registered in Great Britain and in most countries of the world 
ow, C.2 
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One cheque that will never be drawn! 


Money saved is money earned, and * this man found the way. By the simple expedient of 
changing brazing operations from old fashioned torch methods to modern applied high 
frequency, a total of £12,000 in solder costs alone over twelve months was gained. This is 
the way he did it. 

Excessive heat was being applied to a brazing job because of the conductivity of a large 
Applied High Frequency engineered the job for 
brazing by Induction Heating—a satisfactory joint being obtained with 60% less silver 


part, and distortion was frequent. 


solder, and distortion completely eliminated. The saving in solder amounted to one shilling 
and sixpence for each component, calculated on a year’s output; a saving of £12,000 on 
solder alone. 

Saving on this scale may not always be possible; but it may prove worthwhile to have a 


Wickman engineer investigate the possibilities in your production. 








Stand 4 


Row P 


*User’s name withheld by request. 





ENGINEERING 
MARINE & WELDING 


PLIED HIGH FREQUENCY DIVISION 


Actarc Works, Goldhawk Road, London, W.12 
Telephone: Shepherd's Bush 1151 




















EXHIBITION 


& THE CHEMICAL 
PLANT EXHIBITION 


OLYMPIA LONDON 


SEPT. 3rd -SEPT. 17th 1953 
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NEVEN TOOLS 
speed the job! 





IMPREGNATED DIAMOND PRODUCTS LTD - GLOUCESTER 
TELEPHONE 21164 (3 LINES) TELEGRAMS IMPREG GLOUCESTER 
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ground with 
ONE DIAMOND WHEEL SHAPE STUDER 


AUTOMATIC 
OPERATION 


Studer Contour Grinders 
produce all contours with 
a single wheel automati- 
cally controlled from a 
stylus acting on atemplate. 
The wheel is fed along 
the contour at a pre- 
determined optimum rate, 
requiring no attention from 
the operator. 





SIDNEY JONES 
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A fifty-to-one drawing of the 
desired profile is mounted on the 


> | ~ PROFILE GRINDING | 
- MACHINES ~— 


j 
_— : 

. drawing table of the machine, 
Sa and is used in conjunction with 


the pantograph system. The 
pantograph imparts a fifty-to- 
One reduction to its final arm in 
which is incorporated the pro- 
jection unit. 

Work is focussed under the 
microscope, and the tracing 
point of the pantograph moved 
along the drawn profile. The 


Pantograph i grinding wheel is fed manually 
> - into the work and the exact 
progress of grinding can be 


increase output in the 
up-to-date toolroom: 






















a followed in the field of the 
Grinding Wheel projection screen or microscope. 


Drawing 
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These machines are currently used in the toolrooms of a host 
of important aircraft, automobile, watchmaking and general 
engineering organisations for the production of profile gauges, 
form tools, press tools and many other highly precise aids to 
production. 

Operators and managements in these works fully appreciate the 
value of the Wickman Optical Profile Grinding Machine—‘The 
most helpful piece of equipment we’ve got,” says one—and 
another, ‘“‘We could not produce our type of work without it.” 
We would like you to meet some of these users, we think they 
would convince you. Why not let us take you round, or send 
you fuller information. 





























CIRCULAR FORM DIE GAUGE for Stator FLAT FORM TOOL 
TOOL lade Tungsten Carbide Tip 





Grinding time 1} hours Gauge Steel F d 
sonnel ‘ oad Stock removal 015" eu tame 
Grinding time 2} hours Accuracy isi 001" 
Accuracy . 
WICKMAN of COVENTRY 
LONDON : BRISTOL : BIRMINGHAM : MANCHESTER 
LEEDS ’ GLASGOW : NEWCASTLE : BELFAST 
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‘The Universals of Production”’ 


by M. SEAMAN, M.Sc., M.I.Mech.E., A.M.IL.E.E., M.I.Prod.E., 
Director and General Manager, British Oxygen Engineering Co. Ltd., 


} Chairman, Editorial Committee. 


HE Editorial Committee of the Journal have decided that it is their duty to members of the 

Institution, and of a great profession, to outline through appropriate authorities “ The Universals 

of Production”. It may be thought that this is a somewhat grandiloquent title, but at the same 
time it must be remembered the tremendous duty and responsibility which lie with the profession of 
production management in this modern world. Just as we have the Universals of Law and the Universals 
of Medicine, so the scope and professional standards and conduct of the Production Manager are of such 
importance in the modern world that it behoves us to have a clear picture of what these primary 
responsibilities and modes of conduct are, and the bases upon which they rest. The best analogy of 
justification to me is what lies between the Production Manager and the man of medicine. Whilst the 
man of medicine deals with the human body, and its implication in respect of the welfare of the human 
individual is of such importance that a whole fabric of ethical and technical conduct has grown up, 
so the Production Manager dealing with the important social production units has a like responsibility 
and requires guidance, training, stimulation, and inspiration to meet his problems in this day and age, 
and in a day and age when the rapidity of technical and man-management developments are of such a 
high order that a considerable burden is placed upon him to lead, direct, and inspire for the good of 
the common weal. This then is the justification of the approach, and it is hoped that the authorities 
chosen by the Editorial Committee will display to the satisfaction of members of the profession in both 
the United Kingdom and Commonwealth, and in the rest of the world, the main problems and attitudes 
which lie before us and must be solved. 





The Ethical Approach 


It has been recognised for many centuries in religion, law, and medicine, that the root of the 
professional integrity of these professions is ethical; it lies in that moral leadership which under all 
circumstances creates that confidence which ensures to the community as a whole that its leaders in the 
profession concerned are capable of setting such standards and such developments, as will be satisfactory 
to the personality and well-being of the community as a whole. At the root the same problem has become 
the paramount problem of the profession by production management and technology. Worthwhileness of 
effort, stability of employment, knowledge of the enterprise of a production organisation, are the vital 
springs upon which the whole level of effort depends to produce goods and service to the community, 
and in this sense money earned as a reward for execution of professional responsibility becomes 
secondary to the elements of sacrifice and courage which, on many occasions, reflect the ethical attitude of 
ihe leaders and members of a great profession. Members of the Institution will know how leaders of 
thought in religion, law, medicine, government, and industry. have constantly combined with the 
Institution in its various meetings to forward this broad base of professional and personal integrity, and 
at the root this moral value is one on which we must build. 


Balance of Effort 


The half century in which we stand is unique in certain aspects. The rate of technological development 
is of such high order in terms of both war and peace, that no Production Manager is worth his salt who 
does not realise the implications and burden which this implies. It may be said that, in the three zones of 
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home consumption and development, export, and war material, the United Kingdom and Commonwealth, 
as with all other industrial communities, have special burdens greater than at any other time in the 
modern world. It is too often not realised that whilst up to 20 per cent. of the national effort may be 
committed for war material, the rate of development of weapons upon which security rests may attract 
double this percentage in the technical and production development fields, and therefore much greater 
budgeting in the educational and training fields must be made to provide trained personnel capable of 
constantly meeting and staying ahead of the problems which arise. Conversely, what is left after security 
is available with its developments to promote home consumption and export consumption upon which 
the material welfare of the nation and all its trading opposites rests. The need for development of back- 
ward countries in terms of consumption is a paramount need both in the political and in the economic 
fields, and it can only stem from the levels of productivity and development which are able to support it. 
Thus, the budgeting of balance of effort as epitomised in such reports as the U.S. Presidential Report on 
the supply of materials, is a need in order to appreciate balance of effort, and to give a consistent long- 
term perspective to the activities of the profession as a whole, and the necessary advice which it must 
tender to all other bodies within the nation and the government. 


Human Needs and Welfare 


All production and services depend ultimately on the man or woman. The end of all production is 
consumption for human needs and welfare. These statements may seem trite and self-evident, but they 
bulk very largely in our day-to-day work. The human being is the power source from which the energies 
of production and development are derived; place him in one set of circumstances and he is only half as 
efficient as he will be in another set of circumstances. It is the arrangement of circumstances to evoke 
the maximum effort and result which is the overall function in the human sense of production manage- 
ment and technology. This is only one half of the story. The understanding of this by the individual 
man and his devotion to it is the other half, and must be based on a balanced understanding of what is 
required of him in effort and forethought and what he, his family, the nation and community get out of 
it as a result. Unless this is made perfectly clear within the production community and the nation as a 
whole, then stresses and strains resulting in great inefficiency can arise. 


Consumption Aspects 


At all times the Production Manager must look to the consumption aspects of his activities in the long- 
term trend. There have always been massive increases of human consumption leading to the possibilities 
of higher expressions of human enjoyment and capacities. |The increment of productivity only of a 
nation is only half the story because it is the increment of consumption which counts, and this particular 
topic is included in order to avoid the one-eyedness of considering as a profession only productivity and 
not consumption. 

Its correct ba!ance is vital to us as a profession, and its long-term problems pose the most intensive 
technology management studies. 


Financial and Production Activity 


It has become a truism of the fast moving modern world that financial and production activity is a 
function of world confidence in the future. If the nation as a whole feels that financial manipulation lies 
undisclosed in the hands of the few, then a high degree of industrial dissatisfaction arises, leading to all 
the many prob'ems which follow in its train. It is therefore imperative that the balance of economic 
expenditures shall be clearly demonstrated to all concerned in the nation, to give a sense of confidence 
in the proposition that : 


(a) Consumption and standards of living will rise. 
(b) They will be maintained. 


(c) The fullest use will be made of all scientific and human developments promoting the 
good of the nation and the world as a whole. 


The technical aspects of this are more and more being displayed by leaders of thought in the financial, 
economic, and production management world. Their facts and results are simply disassociated from the 
jargon of the expert and can be made clear to all, resulting in the building of a background of confidence 
in industrial relations which is paramount. The history of the past thirty years has been very significant 
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in this than at any other time in history, and the transmission of knowledge and meaning in this field is 
a subject of high importance to Production Management. 

We shall call on our colleagues on the financial and economic side to explain these issues to us and we, 
on our part, must make the effort to understand and see them in their true relation. 


Education 


One of the striking features of the modern age is the extent to which general and technical education 
is the strength upon which modern well-being is built. 

The part of the production manager and technologist is of the highest importance, since it is through 
this medium that much of the scientific development is transmitted into general use. 

The root of advance means, that the effort in the educational field which forms the human potentialities 
into effectiveness, changes the concept of balance of education which has been effective for many centuries. 
It is arguable that all specialists, of whatever profession, are primarily production managers and engineers. 
A little thought will reveal how common the topics of mechanical handling, organisation, process analysis, 
production development, are to all professions, and it is becoming more and more clear that the modern 
world in its technological studies is based upon the twin pillars of chemical and production engineering, 
with the classical specialisation in electrical, mechanical, civil, military, and chemical engineering. <A 
considerable reorientation has occurred in countries subject to the stimulus of very high rate development. 
The constitution of university and higher technological training has passed from the humanistic to the 
technical, and in the modern age to a combination of the humanistic and the technical, and is gradually 
reaching the desired balance where the minor absurdities of specialisation are being dissolved. A forthright 
grip of this attitude is important to the production manager and technologist. 


The Technical Problem 


The key aspect of the technical problem is its rate of progress: transmission of scientific and human 
potentialities into effectiveness is a definition of production management and technology. Inevitably, the 
problem is to convert potential powers at a high rate, and this is the crux of the techniques involved. It 
is reasonable to state in the long-term trend, that no factor of under-employment or under-consumption 
need exist in the modern world, providing the techniques of production management can convert human 
material potentialities into effectiveness in the shortest possible time. Whilst this is a very broad state- 
ment, its implication and detail is our day-to-day problem. Brought down to the shop floor, our potential 
scientific facts applied in actual goods and services, and at what rate: this is the technical side of our 
profession. 


Management 


Management is the control and multiplication of potential energy. In its widest sense, it is an extension 
of the personalities and energy of all within the production community. Much has, and will be written 
about management because of its continuous and ever-changing problems, but it may be said that the 
same universal energy facts are true, as are true in the physical energy field. 


An analogy lies as follows : 


An electronic device manipulated with microscopic energy, and in combination with other electronic 
devices, is the control of all our large physical energy applications, i.e. the switchboard of the large power 
station, the control panels of automatic chemical plants, placed in the hands of one human individual, 
control massive quantities of energy producing goods and service. The mechanism of management has 
the same constitution, the continual search for means to promote maximum control and efficiency for the 
good of all, and the sharing of all the human elements in the management which will result in their 
greatest good. At the lowest level of perception this means each is a cog-wheel in a soulless machine : 
at the highest level of perception, this means that each plays his part for the greatest good of himself and 
the whole, and it is the continual balancing within the individual of his part in relation to the whole 
which constitutes the effective principle of management. 

The Editorial Committee are asking various authorities to expound in the widest sense on the above 
matters in the interests of the profession as a whole. We hope that the result will be an expression. of 
universal viewpoints common to our profession in the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth, and 
which will join us to all members of our profession throughout the world. 
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* PRODUCTION FOR PLENTY ” 
HARROGATE CONFERENCE, 1953 








SECOND PLENARY SESSION 


Friday, 26th June, 1953 


SPEAKER : 
SIR HUBERT HOULDSWORTH, Q.C., D.Sc.. 


Chairman of the National Coal Board. 


SHOULD like to thank the President for the 

very kindly welcome which he has given me and, 
if I may venture to be so presumptuous, to congratu- 
late him on his tact in merely saying that I was 
frequently in the news, without making any detailed 
reference to what the news had to say! 

I thought that this afternoon I might venture to talk 
to you about some of our problems, but in particular 
about one which is closely allied to your own studies 
and your own profession, a subject which in its 
broadest sense is by no means new to the coal in- 
dustry. It is, however, a narrower aspect of it about 
which I should like to speak, namely the modern 
techniques of method and work study which have 
been developed in this and other countries since the 
early part of the century, and which have proved 
in other industries so valuable in raising productivity. 
I think that I may follow the illustrious example of 
your President in still using the word “ productivity ”’. 
as he did this morning. 


Establishing New Techniques 


I propose to tell you what we in the coal industry 
are doing to establish and develop these techniques 
to help us in our all-important and extremely difficult 
task of raising our productivity. But perhaps I should 
preface this by indicating some at least of the broader 
differences between coalmining and most other in- 
dustries, and the special difficulties which face us. 

Coalmining—like all mining—is an extractive in- 
dustry. Unlike manufacturing industries it does not 
purchase raw materials or manufactured things and 
refashion or assemble them. Its main task is win- 
ning coal from underground and carrying it to the 
surface. In this country, if not everywhere, the 
conditions under which the coal is mined vary 
enormously, not only in different places or in different 
seams, but from day to day, from hour to hour 
almost, in any particular part of the same mine. 
Some of our coals are very difficult to get; problems 
of roof control, disturbed strata, changes in seams and 
many other factors contribute to the problems of the 
mining engineer. Moreover, by the very nature of 
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the job, and its inherent dangers, a rigid code of 
practice has to be imposed which places safety in a 
position to which all production problems must take 
second place. 

In coalmining we meet immediately all the 
complications which are involved in the constant 
changing of underground conditions. Of course, in 
no industry are work standards absolute: they must 
always change with changing methods of manufac- 
ture. and finality is rarely reached in production 
methods. But in mining geological changes are rapid 
and unpredictable, and though the problem of 
moving conditions is not new, it is at its most acute 
in mining and far beyond anything common in 
normal industrial processes. You will appreciate 
easily enough what this means in relation to fixing 
work standards; and yet. as I shall have to show, we 
need the analytical approach and all that “ work 
study * comprehends perhaps more than any other 
industry. 

We have also the problem of the wide dispersal 
of underground activities, which limits supervision to 
a degree which makes it far less than the supervision 
which is possible in most industries. And do not 
forget that coalmining is in the dark! 

These are some of the inherent problems in the 
nature of our business of coalmining. But there are 
many other factors to be 
considered, some of which 
have an important bearing 
on the subject which I am 
discussing. Between the Wars 
coalmining went through 
the fire. It suffered in the 
most devastating way from 
the ravages of depression. 
of contraction of output and 
of employment, and of finan- 
cial difficulties. It suffered 
most greatly on the human 
side, since coalmining is 
located according to the 
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occurrence of coal and thus often creates an inflexi- 
bility in employment. In 1913 the country produced 
287,000,000 tons with 1,107,000 men. In 1920, still 
booming after the War, output was 230,000,000 tons 
and manpower 1,227,000; but by 1933 output had 
fallen to 207,000,000 tons and the labour force to 
no more than 772,000. Some places suffered more 
greatly than others. For instance, the steam and 
bituminous coal regions of South Wales—leaving out 
the anthracites of West Wales—produced 52,000,000 
tons in 1913, when 32,000,000 tons were exported. 
In 1936 exports of those coals were only 13,000,000 
tons and total production 28,000,000 tons, whilst 
the men employed in the industry in this part de- 
clined from 218,000 in 1922 to 100,000 in 1936. 

These things do not happen without leaving their 
mark. The iron entered into the soul of the indus- 
try. I need not remind you of the havoc made to 
human beings, to whole communities; but I think 
it is important to emphasise the effect of this savage 
restriction of demand on the management of the 
industry. 


The Years of Depression 

Every improvement in efficiency in the lean years 
meant throwing a man on the streets. Wages were 
low, so labour was rated low. There was little capital 
development—how could this be expected if every- 
where there was over-capacity? Men could be re- 
cruited from the pit yard from day to day if needed 
and no one could look confidently to a future con- 
tinued demand for which a carefully balanced age 
pattern would be necessary. Many colliery under- 
takings were living from hand to mouth. Most pits 
worked short time. 

Today, as you know, we are in an entirely differ- 
ent position. We have not, since the early part of 
the War, met the demand for coal in full. In the last 
few years we have been short of men; but recruit- 
ment has recently been good and we have at the 
moment plenty of men in many places, though we 
are still badly short in others. Wages of coal miners 
have risen—as I believe they should have done— 
from a very low position amongst industrial workers 
to the very top of the list. 

These higher wages, and a shortage instead of an 
excess of capacity, have accentuated our need for 
higher productivity. Moreover, the demand for coal 
at any price (and thus any efficiency), which was 
continued after the War years into nationalisation, 
and which was necessary, brought with it attendant 
evils; since to concentrate solely on the volume of 
production in itself breeds inefficiency. We have to 
recover the proper emphasis on costs as well as on 
output. 

Meanwhile, colliery management has become an 
immensely more intricate business than it was in the 
past. The engineering aspects of it are now highly 
complex: and the man-management side requires 
the utmost skill and devotion. 

On top of all this we have an industry which was 
starved for many years of development. with a 
desperate need for reconstruction. By ‘ reconstruc- 





tion” in this context we mean changes on the 
surface, in the shafts and winding equipment, and 
in the underground structure of the mines—their 
layout and transport systems. We have a great 
programme in hand for this. It is essential and 
inescapable to provide capacity and to obtain im- 
provements in efficiency. The execution of this 
programme has been, and still remains, a matter for 
anxiety for a variety of reasons; but we can and 
must catch up. 

But apart from the shafts and structures of the 
collieries we have another basic component of our 
job—the actual winning of coal at the coal face. 
This involves not merely getting coal, but loading it, 
carrying it to the roadways. forming those roadways 
as the face advances, supporting and controlling the 
roof. 

The getting of coal has been helped increasingly 
by mechanical cutting and blasting. The proportion 
of cutting rose from 31 per cent. in 1930 to 58 per 
cent. in 1938, and today is 83 per cent. The process 
of carrying the coal (by belt or other type of con- 
veyor) to the roads and to convenient points for 
loading into cars or tubs has also been mechanised 
increasingly; the proportion of output mechanically 
conveyed has increased from 53 per cent. in 1938 to 
89 per cent. But in the intermediate process of 
loading we have as yet made limited progress, and 
although many new types of machine and systems of 
work are under trial—and many of them are 
promising—only 5 per cent. of our coal today is 
power-loaded. 

Similarly, though drilling is now virtually all done 
by electric or compressed air equipment, the process 
of stowing away stone from the formation of roads, 
or for the control of the strata, is still largely un- 
mechanised. So we have still technical engineering 
problems to overcome, problems which are for the 


mining engineer as such rather than the Production 
Engineer. 


Scope for Improved Efficiency 


In our immediate operation of the mines, however. 
there is an immense field for improved efficiency. A 
great deal can be done, and done quickly, under the 
existing conditions of the pit, and more as a result 
of minor changes at quite small expenditure. These 
improvements can be done in advance of, or in con- 
junction with, major reconstruction. Often they are 
worth while even if the life of the working is very 
short. This is the first place where method and work 
study come in. They have also an important part 
to play in the planning for the long term. 

The application of the principles of work study is 
not altogether new in coalmining. There have been 
and are today many evidences of this in simple and, 
to some extent. in more highly-developed forms. In 
some cases colliery companies in the past employed 
modern methods, but this was on a limited scale. 
There is nothing fundamentally new in these tech- 
niques, as you know; but they provide effective 
means for applying common sense, for analysing 
things properly, and seeing what the busy manage- 
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ment official cannot, or does not, see. This is more 
true in collieries than anywhere else, because colliery 
management is perhaps the most exacting manage- 
ment task in all industry. I know of no body of 
professional men who are more hard-working, more 
devoted to their job, more anxious to make improve- 
ments, than the very harassed colliery managers to- 
day. The colliery manager, of course, is in a key 
position, because it is at the pits that the coal is 
produced. 


Application of Work Study Techniques 

The Board, having studied the subject, and with 
the help of big undertakings such as I.C.I. and 
Unilever, decided that they must ascertain how work 
study techniques—with all the experience gained 
over the years in other industries—could best be 
developed in mining. They realised that the appli- 
cation of work study raised more difficult and 
complex problems in mining operations than in 
repetitive work in a factory. As I have said, mining 
is inherently far less susceptible to any form of 
standardisation and offers much less uniformity than 
most manufacturing processes. Moreover, it has to 
be admitted that technical efficiency in mining is so 
largely dependent upon good planning that work 
study may simply reveal defects in planning which 
may prove difficult to correct. But, despite all these 
obstacles and difficulties, if we are to improve _pro- 
ductivity and then production we are convinced that 
we must take up the challenge presented to us by the 
success of these methods in other fields. 

Indeed, although it may be more difficult to 
introduce these techniques in coalmining than else- 
where, coalmining needs them perhaps more than 
any other industry. We need them not only for 
direct purposes of analysis and to seek to improve 
efficiency, but also for the inter-related purpose of 
comparing the results of our different production 
units. Just because physical conditions in mining 
vary so greatly, and straight comparison of costs, and 
productivity in terms of output per man-shift is 
thus invalidated, management needs common and 
basic standards, a common scale and common term- 
inology, in order to assess the quality and standard 
of control at the collieries. 


The Two Lines of Approach 

Having discussed the matter with our National 
Consultative Council, on which all grades in the 
industry are represented, it was therefore decided 
to approach the question from two angles. First, a 
mining engineer occupying a responsible management 
post in one of the Divisions was attached to head- 
quarters and was given as thorough a training as 
could be provided over a period of about a year 
with outside industries. This training was under- 
taken by an established firm of consultants who were 
specialists in this field. In addition, arrangements 
were made for the mining engineer to take courses 
with Imperial Chemical Industries and with Uni- 
lever, and also to attend a short course run by the 
T.U.C. which is used for training members of its 
constituent bodies in this subject. 
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The second line of approach was to use the con- 
sultants who were specialists in work study but who 
were without previous knowledge of coalmining, to 
carry out a specimen investigation at a_ typical 
colliery. It was emphasised that this specimen work 
would relate only to the possibilities of achieving 
economy and increased efficiency by short-term 
improvements in methods, equipment, labour deploy- 
ment and the organisation of work flow. 

So we had on the one hand a man with a close 
knowledge of coalmining considering work study, 
and on the other hand engineers experienced in 
work study methods coming fresh to the mining 
industry. The colliery selected for the experiment 
was a guinea-pig—the aim being to discover the 
best means of developing work study generally. 

After consultation with all the trade union officials 
concerned, who were particularly helpful and gave 
their full co-operation (without which, of course, the 
experiment would have been impossible), a pit was 
selected and investigations were concentrated mainly 
on underground haulage, shaft winding and the 
surface operations generally. In addition, some sur- 
veys were made of the coalface and other collieries 
were visited in order to obtain a wider background 
of coalmining. In the space of a year, and without 
any special knowledge of the mining industry, the 
consultants were ‘able to indicate ways whereby 
substantial improvements could be made in _ the 
efficiency of the operations they had studied by rela- 
tively small changes of equipment, spreading of the 
work load more equa!ly and by some redeployment 
of haulage workers. 


Surveying the Field 


The main purpose of the work done at this colliery 
was to discover and demonstrate the scope for the 
latest methods of work study in mining and the best 
way of applying them. The consultants formed the 
opinion, and successfully showed, that there was a 
very large field for this work in the industry. Our 
mining engineer who had been trained during the 
period of the experiment reached similar conclu- 
sions, although he had approached the matter from 
an entirely different background. 

In the light of these special enquiries, the Board 
were strengthened in their conviction that the 
mining industry could ill afford to ignore the fully 
developed work study techniques and that it was a 
matter of urgency to adopt these methods, although 
they realised that the build-up of the work study 
installations would have to be to some extent experi- 
mental, and in any case would need to be carried 
out in stages. 

It was apparent that the success of this develop- 
ment would depend primarily upon (i) obtaining the 
support of the unions, and (ii) convincing manage- 
ment. We are dealing here with an industry where 
the personnel is a little conservative-minded on some 
occasions. With these basic considerations in mind, 
it was necessary to find the right location for work 
study sections and how best to employ them. 

The Board’s organisation consists of a headquarters, 














eight major and one minor Divisions, about 50 Areas, 
and over 850 collieries. The Areas are the effective 
operational units—as it were the “ companies ”’—and 
they are the places where specialist services should 
mainly be located, except in so far as individual 
collieries need such service, or where a central service 
is desirable. For a large colliery a permanent Pro- 
duction Engineer concentrating on work study may 
well be necessary, but by and large it seems clear that 
work study units should be set up at Area level, from 
which they will operate at the collieries under the 
direction of the Area General Manager, who is in 
charge of and responsible for the work of his Area. 
He, of course, has a Production Manager, who will 
obviously need to take an interest in this work, be- 
cause it affects the operation of the pits. 

We shall normally have work study: under the wing 
of or very closely associated with our Area Planning 
Departments, since the link between planning and 
work study is particularly strong in coalmining; but 
we are laying down no precise pattern, as we should 
like to see a natural development of the organisa- 
tional side rather than dogmatise at the start. 


Training Facilities 


The main burden of work study is thus in our 
Areas. But there are certain functions which we 
need to perform at first at headquarters to secure 
the developments which we desire. The initiative in 
the steps I have described had, in fact, been taken by 
our Production Department, and to make general 
progress it was clear that they would need to provide 
the stimuli, and to furnish facilities for training of 
Area work study engineers. 

We want there to be a natural growth, and nothing 
will succeed better than a positive demonstration of 
success. To make a start, therefore, the Divisions 
were asked to select a few established mining 
engineers for training under arrangements which we 
had made. After training, those men were to return 
to their own Areas, where they would instal work 
study in its fullest sense. 

Now let me break off to explain why, at this stage, 
we proposed to use mining engineers for this purpose. 
I do not suggest that in the long run there is 
necessarily any reason to train a mining man in work 
study rather than a work study man in mining; 
indeed, there are some advantages in the latter; but 
to begin with we felt that the gospel would be 
preached better by an experienced mining official, 
respected on his own ground, who had been trained 
in work study, rather than by an outsider who might, 
in what I have already referred to as our somewhat 
conservative industry, find it difficult to convince 
management. 

Our headquarters training and “commando” 
section is working at present with the consultants, 
since we believe at this stage at least that we must 
have outside assistance. As I have said, the first job 
is to provide training. The men drawn from the 
Areas are undergoing a course of some months’ dura- 
tion in which they receive theoretical and practical 
training, the latter in works outside mining by 


arrangement with our consultants. For the time 
being we prefer to go outside, but shortly we shall 
be able to provide this practical training at co!lieries 
where work study in its fullest sense is well established. 

We are also providing a short appreciation course 
for management officials, since I need not remind you 
that their education on how to use the results of work 
study is no less necessary than the training of 
specialists in the work itself. 

As each Area man completes his training he will 
set up in his Area a work study unit. Advice will be 
available, when required by the Area, from head- 


quarters, but this will, we hope, gradually become 
unnecessary. 


A Central Research Section 


The headquarters section have a further function 
to perform, though it will take time to tackle this, 
since the process of installing and helping the Area 
work study sections come first. We shall need to have 
a central research section, analysing and comparing 
different methods of work and machines. The head- 
quarters section will not, unless specially requested 
by an Area, undertake a local investigation at a 
particular colliery, but they will make comparative 
analyses and appreciations of the efficiency of differ- 
ent ways of doing things, or of different machines. 
With the insular traditions of individual coalfields, we 
believe that there is much to be gained by dissemin- 
ating the best practices from one to another; but 
we must be assured that they are the best, and as 
accurate measurement as possible, taking into account 
all the variable factors of mining, is an absolute 
necessity if we are to be sure what is best. 

If in our interest in method and work study I have 
given the impression that we are racing ahead with a 
wide-scale introduction of these techniques, I must 
correct a misunderstanding. We are, in fact, pro- 
ceeding slowly; we are proceeding slowly because the 
training must be thorough and because we want to 
stimulate our Areas and Divisions to want work study 
rather than to impose it, and slowly, above all, be- 
cause we must have the absolute confidence of the 
trade unions and the men in what we are doing. 
Nevertheless, whilst I hesitate to prophesy, I believe 
that in time we shall, with the helpful co-operation of 
the unions, build up as sound an organisation of work 
study and production engineering as will be found 
in this difficult industry anywhere in the world, and 
that we shall reap the benefit of it in improving our 
efficiency, and thus the economy of the whole nation. 


Need for A New Outlook 


But, of course, no one new method or new 
approach is going to solve the difficulties of this in- 
dustry; it can only be a hand-maiden in such solution. 
Your President, in the course of his address this 
morning, referred to research work and to a new out- 
look. We want a new outlook in this industry. We 
want an ever-increasing capacity on the part of those 
who are engaged in administration, in technical work 
and in the manual processes necessarily associated 
with the industry. 
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Good personnel, properly used at proper points, 
are far more important than the form of an organisa- 
tion. The success of any organisation will depend 
ultimately on the capacity, the devotion, the vision, 
the initiative and the drive of individuals, and 
particularly of individuals in key positions. They 
must, of course, be assisted by the best form of 
organisation which we can devise to help them in 
their task, but the primary problem is to get the 
proper men in the proper places. 

As the Reid Report showed, there was before 
nationalisation a dearth of technical men _ with 
adequate experience in the large-scale planning which 
is necessary in an industry of the size and complexity 
of the coalmining industry and which, as the Reid 
Report suggested, had a task no less than that of 
rebuilding the industry. It was necessary, therefore. 
to attempt to correct this shortage of technical men. 
In what I said when I was discussing our experiments 
in work study methods, I paid a very high tribute 
to the management that we have in this industry; but 
we want, with the increased specialisation which is 
so necessary, and with the vast reconstruction work 
which we have to-day. more and more technical men. 
and more and more of those with the broader outlook 
which is necessary for this large-scale planning. 


Scholarship Schemes 

It is a slow job to make good a deficiency of that 
nature. We started some years ago a scholarship 
scheme by which we offer 50 scholarships for training 
in mining departments at the universities to those 
who are in the industry, and 50 to those who are 
still at school, making 100 scholarships offered 
annually which are divided in that way. In addition, 
we offer some for ordinary engineering subjects. 
because we want to build up a stronger engineering 
department, mechanical and electrical. as well as 
having more mining engineers. 

The quality of those selected has been good, on 
the whole. When I tell you that 82 have completed 
their basic courses at the universities, and that 42 
of those have completed them with first or second 
class honours in mining, you will see that we have 
managed to select some raw material worthy of 
training; but. of course, they are only at the be- 
ginning of their training after graduation, and there- 
fore we have established a practical training scheme 
for those who have completed their university courses, 
whereby they are virtually treated under the old 
apprenticeship scheme by which students were 
articled in the past to mining engineers. They are 
put under the general supervision of our Area General 
Manager himself. or the Area Production Manager. 
and given three months in this operation, six months 
in that, and so on, for a period of three years. Then. 
when that three years is over. which means that from 
the time of their selection some six or seven years 
have gone by, they must go through the various ranks 
of the junior officials deputies, overmen, under- 
managers and so on — to get a full practical 
experience of the industry. It will be seen, therefore. 
that there must be a minimum of ten to twelve years 
before the raw material which has been selected has 
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obtained the training and the experience necessary 
to help us effectively in the improvement in 
techniques, in planning and so on. 

One of the unfortunate features of this scheme is 
that, despite the fact that the financial payment to the 
selected scholars at the university is in line with that 
of the State scholarships, we are not getting, of the 
standard we require, anything near the full 100 that 
we are prepared to take each year. We have now 
to embark, therefore, on a missionary crusade in the 
public schools, the grammar schools and so on in 
order to try to attract those who have received a good 
fundamental training in the sciences, and who have 
the proper temperament to look towards this great 
basic industry for their career. It is an industry 
which can give, compared with other engineering 
outlets, a reasonable remuneration. It is certainly an 
industry which can provide for a man who is anxious 
to serve his fellows an opportunity of fulfilling that 
ambition. 


Importance of University Training 

You heard Professor Matthew speak in the very 
short discussion this morning. It is interesting to 
note that some twenty-five or so years ago there was. 
at the University of which he is now a distinguished 
professor, what might be called a vintage period in 
the mining department. There was a professor there, 
Professor Moss, who conceived the idea of persuading 
colliery owners to give financial assistance to those 
who were prepared to go to the universities to read 
mining. With those promises, he went himself as a 
missionary to the schools and he persuaded many 
young men of the proper type, who had no family 
connection with coalmining at all, to go to the 
University of Birmingham and read mining. They 
have a triennial reunion of their students. and they 
were kind enough some months ago to invite me to 
one of those gatherings. Looking round, I was amazed 
at the number of those, now occupying with distinc- 
tion and success high places in the coalmining in- 
dustry. who had been trained at the University of 
Birmingham in that particular period, many of whom 
to my personal knowledge had not in their family 
history, so far as they knew, any former connection 
with this industry. 

We have to do that. The lesson is clear. Until 
we have succeeded as he succeeded we shall not be 
doing fully our job, even with these schemes, of 
attracting to our ranks many of those who can render 
us very good service. 


Making the Right Impression 


After all. it may be that outside the mining areas 
there is a wrong impression of what work in a colliery 
is like. Some months ago, for example, I had a 
medical man spending the week-end with me, and on 
the Sunday afternoon I said to him; “I am going 
down a pit in the morning; would you like to come 
with me ?” The reply which I got, quite quickly, 
was: “ If you will come and have a cup of tea with me 
in the typhoid ward this afternoon, I will go down 
the pit with you in the morning.” ‘There is a good 








deal of misconception about coalmining by those 
who are not used to it, and that is one of the diffi- 
culties which we shall have to overcome. 


Again following your President this morning, | 
would suggest that the efficiency of an industry is 
not going to depend only on those who occupy key 
positions and who possess the necessary energy and 
vision, but in the end it will depend also on having 
a happy team at work, a team that know that fair 
dealing will be given and a team, too, of the highest 
average ability and training. We are not neglecting 
that side of the matter. We have trained a large 
number of people at special courses to go out and 
hold similar courses in the coalfields for the 
deputies and foremen who. are’ our non- 
commissioned officers, those who are in touch with 
the men, those who really create the impression of 
how the National Coal Board does its job and how 
it regards its manpower. Every deputy in every 
Division is going through a course of a week’s dura- 
tion where these problems of man-management and 
approach are thoroughly discussed, together with a 
certain number of technical matters. 


We are holding, and have been holding for some 
time, full-time courses for a fortnight or so for differ- 
ent grades of our more senior officials, because, after 
all, the difference between the problems of a small 
unit and those of a large unit is rather more than 
a question of degree. There are other inevitable 
differences. Indeed, I should think that every large 
organisation has, in greater or less measure, the same 
type of problems to deal with as those which are 
exercising our minds to-day. We must do all that 
we can to increase the training and brcaden the 
outlook of all who are employed in the industry. 


Attracting Juveniles to the Industry 


We have our training scheme for the juveniles 
who enter the industry. Incidentally, whatever our 
shortcomings may be in this or that direction, we 
have achieved one victory. It is not many years 
ago that the parents in the mining villages were 
using all their influence to prevent boys going into 
this industry, and this was cumulatively creating 
difficulties both in the numbers in the industry and 
in our age-group distribution. When I tell you, 
however, that in 1951 not the recruitment but the 
difference between recruitment and wastage of 
juveniles was 11,000, and that went up in the 
succeeding year, 1951-52, to over 15,000, and last 
year rose to over 20,000, I think you will agree that 
at present we are succeeding in _ attracting 
juveniles to this very vital industry. We do 
not gain productively from their services at the 
moment in proportion to their man-power, and we 
are often taken to task for it, but I think that those 
who are engaged in industry will see that there 
cannot be a direct proportionate relationship when 
we take in such a very large part of our new man- 
power as juveniles. We have to take, however, a 
long-term view, and we are going to benefit from it in 
the future. 


Development of Research Work 


Your President rightly referred to the importance 
of research in an industry. Ours was an industry 
which until after the War, with the exception of one 
or two big companies, had done little or nothing 
so far as research work was concerned. We have built 
up one research organisation which, with its 
scientists and technicians, numbers 350. We have 
recently established a second one which is in process 
of being built up to the same size. When we have 
done it all, and these two research organisations are 
at work for us, it will be costing us about }d. per 
ton. I ask you, how much do the oil industry 
spend on research work ? Yet here we are dealing 
with an industry where research work had been 
neglected. We are casting our bread on the waters, 
but I am quite sure that we shall have our reward in 
the years to come. 


We are encouraging fundamental research by 
financial assistance and by scholarships at our 
universities, and I think that we are, as probably 
Professors of Mining will agree, giving new life to the 
teaching in the mining departments by the develop- 
ment of research work there, which has been con- 
ducted largely as a result of our assistance; because 
I believe that there can be no live teaching in any 
subject unless it is taught in a department by those 
who are themselves engaged in research work. 


I have referred to the conservative nature of this 
industry. Those who are trained in the mining 
departments which have this research outlook will not 
normally be research workers but, having seen re- 
search work in progress, and having had _ the 
broadening of vision which that opportunity will have 
given them, they will be likely to go into this industry 
with a far more progressive mind than could be 
expected from a person who had not had that 
opportunity. 


We have, as | have said, some first-rate managers. 
They have in many cases come up the hard way, 
with great credit to themselves, by evening study, or 
day study if they have been on night shift, on the top 
of rather laborious work. They are the salt of the 
earth. They have grown up with the men. They 
understand the human problems. There will always 
be room for that type of man, whatever the scholar- 
ship scheme is, and we are encouraging that type also 
with day release and so on. We want, however, to 
blend those who have the valuable knowledge ob- 
tained by hard experience, with the capacity for work 
developed by conducting their studies in addition to 
their work, with those who have the _ broader 
outlook about which I have been speaking. 


If time had permitted I could have gone on to 
deal with many other developments, but I hope that 
I have said enough to convince you that we are 
trying to do that for which your President pleaded 
this morning by bringing a new outlook into this 
industry. It will take time before the full results 


(Concluded on page 399) 
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The Conference Banquet, 25th June, 1953 


Guests arriving for the Conterence Banquet are received by the President and the Chairman of Council, with Mrs. Burke. 


Left to right are (top): Lord and Lady Swinton, Sir Cecil Weir; Sir Hubert Houldsworth, Sir Cecil Weir, Mr. Harold 
Burke; (centre) the Mayor and Mayoress of Harrogate, Councillor and Mrs. E, P. Oddy, Sir Cecil Weir; Mr. R. Kirchner, 
immediate Past President, London Section; Mr. Walter Puckey, Mr. Harold Burke; (bottom) Mr. and Mrs. E. Percy 
Edwards, Sir Cecil Weir, Mrs Harold Burke; Mr. and Mrs. G. R. Pryor, Sir Cecil Weir. 
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T may have been in the mind of your Chairman 
that the speaker at this Final Plenary Session 
should provide you with a little light entertainment 
or, alternatively, a stimulating address giving the 
solution to your production problems. I am glad to 
find, from what I have heard this morning, that both 
those requirements have already been met. I should 
not have been competent to deal with either of them. 
My contact with production engineering has been 
slight, and took place quite a number of years ago. 
I was afraid also that you might expect me to pour 
oil on troubled waters. I am not very good at that—I 
am much better at starting fires. If I start a few 
inadvertently in my talk, perhaps Mr. Hancock will 
kindly put them out ! 


Operational Research 


I propose to talk to you about one of the things 
which has interested me and some of my colleagues 
a great deal in recent years, namely, the extension 
of the use of scientific methods to the study of the 
operations of production. This extension has gone 
on under the term “operational research”. You 
may ask whether it is very different from the work 
studies about which you have heard so much. | 
shall not attempt to draw a line between them; they 
are obviously in part much the same _ thing, 
except that operational research goes into very much 
wider fields and with a greater rigidity of scientific 
methods. 

The term * productivity ” has become very popular 
in recent years—almost too popular; it has become 
almost a hackneyed expression, a little worn and 
tired. It has, however, been a useful one and is still 
useful, because it is related to our material standard 
of living. What is more important still, the average 
man in the street, who seems to find difficulty in 
understanding economics, seems to be able to accept 
this relation between productivity and standard of 
living. That is why it has been such a good 
propaganda term. Also, we have needed in this 
country some common objective in this post-war 
period, in order to attempt to imitate the efforts 
which we were able to put forward during the War. 

More recently, however, the term “ productivity ” 


has come to mean much more than this. The study 
of productivity is becoming a branch of science, the 
science of operations and decisions. It is becoming 
a powerful tool of management, simply because it 
provides more precise quantitative analyses of the 
factors which affect the performance of plant and 
men. 

The science of operations and decisions uses 
techniques very similar to those in other branches of 
science, but there is one important difference in 
degree. In the natural sciences one often prefers to 
wander at will in the territory to be explored. In 
operational research, however, a clear objective is 
necessary at the start, not just to save time, but to 
make it possible to use the powerful scientific methods 
which have achieved such successes elsewhere. 


The raising of our standard of living makes a very 
good general objective, but the linking of this with 
productivity is not quite so straightforward as is 


commonly thought. For example, the standard of 
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living is more closely related to the things people 
have and can use than to the actual rate of produc- 
tion of the community. It is the clothing people 
possess that matters and this is related to the annual 
production of clothing multiplied by its average life; 
in other words, we must bring in a concept of quality 
or durability and not think of production purely in 
terms of quantity. Another complication is the sub- 
division in our objective between the standard of 
living in the immediate and in the later future; we 
could easily make a better Britain in 1954 at the 
expense of a Britain in our old age or in the time 
of our grandchildren. We must also remember that 
the standard of living depends on the efficiency with 
which we consume or use our products. There is no 
use raising the productivity of food or coal production 
if these commodities are then wasted. In America, 
petrol is produced efficiently but it is then used in 
motor vehicles made heavy and powerful and, as a 
result, fewer passenger miles per gallon of petrol are 
then obtained. In Britain, we waste our hard-earned 
coal in smoky open fires. 

| am putting these points on one side, however, 
because they are not the purpose of my talk. If we 
are going to deal with the subject of productivity in 
a scientific manner, the very first thing we must do is 
to be quite clear about definitions. 1 know that this 
subject of terminology is liable to give rise to argu- 
ments, but I shall deal with it quickly. 

I was surprised a few years ago, when listening to 
a lecture by a Production Engineer, to hear him say 
that in his factory the productivity had increased from 
#6 to 38 man hours per ton. That may not be an 
ambiguous remark, because one knows what he 
means, but you will agree that it is a little strange. 
It is probable that he had been reading some of the 
many pamphlets which have been produced on this 
subject, nearly all of which use this term 
* productivity both ways up. Indeed, I hope you 
will not mind if I quote from a Report!, produced 
by your own Institution in collaboration with the 
Institute of Cost and Works Accountants, which says 
that “ productivity is the ratio of input to output” 
and then, in the very next sentence, says that pro- 
ductivity is measured in output per man hour. It is a 
little difficult to get a subject clear when you find that 
sort of thing, but your Institution is in very good 
company, because the American Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, which is in the forefront of all these studies, 
does exactly the same thing 2, and rather more fre- 
quently. It is almost as bad as the statement by a 
fuel officer that the fuel efficiency of his plant had 
increased from 32 to 18 per cent ! 


Definition of Productivity 

There is a growing body of opinion, particularly 
in this country, which holds that we must define 
* productivity ” so that when it increases it goes up. 
| hope that the confirmation of this will be the first 
task of the Standards Committee of which we heard 
this morning. In other words, productivity must be 
defined as the ratio of the output of a given product 
or group of products (measured by quantity and not 
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by time rate) to the input of one or more factors of 
production, or resources. 

To help remember the definition, I may quote the 
predicament of two bishops who were queueing up at 
the gates of Heaven. In front of them was a very 
charming young girl and the bishops wondered how 
she came to be in front of them. They had had their 
full span of life and activity, and here was this very 
young lady ahead of them in the queue, so they 
spoke to St. Peter about it afterwards. St. Peter said 
to them: “ My dear bishops, this young lady started 
to learn to drive a car about three weeks before she 
came up here, and in those three weeks, she put the 
fear of God into more people than you did in the 
whole of your lives”. She had a high productivity ! 

The reciprocal of this productivity ratio is an 
extremely useful quantity, as we shall see, and it is 
perhaps because of its usefulness that so much con- 
fused nomenclature has been used. For some time 
now, however, the term “resources consumption rate” 
has been used and this is probably the best term in 
use at the present time for the ratio of input to 
output. 

In the definitions of “output” and “input”, 
which can be found in any of the pamphlets already 
referred to, a satisfactory degree of standardisation 
of definitions has been achieved. In the case of 
output, problems arise when a given factory or unit 
of plant turns out a “ mix” of products (some rolling 
mills) or parrallel-or by-products (gas works producing 
gas, coke and coal tar products). Also, account should 
be taken, as already observed, of quality. The 
measurement of input is mostly a problem of defini- 
tion and convention, but in complex outputs a 
problem of allocation arises. 

Similar considerations also apply to the dimension- 
less “indices” of productivity, which should be 
defined with the standard or reference productivity in 
the denominator. I would like to refer you to an 
interesting paper by Dr. Easterfield 3, in which this 
whole subject is analysed carefully and in detail. 


Costs 


In any discussion on productivity, it is not long 
before someone raises the question of costs. In order 
to anticipate this, 1 think it is a good thing to start 
any discussion with the subject of costs. It is true 
that the relation of standard of living to costs is a 
little more complicated than it is to productivity. 
On the other hand, the whole of our social structure 
is built on a monetary system and improvements in 
productivity are extremely unlikely to take place 
unless they have been shown to be economically 
sound. The other advantage of starting with costs is 
that you can more easily make friends with the 
accountants, who have been analysing costs for many 
years with the greatest of care. 


Analysis of Costs 

Every efficient manager knows from his accountant 
how the cost of any of his various products can be 
broken down into its components. Each of these 
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components corresponds to the consumption of one 
of the resources required for its production, and one 
can analyse the total cost into whatever degree of 
detail is required. 

However, we can analyse costs in another way. 
Each cost component can be broken into two parts. 
a resources consumption rate and a price (i.e. per 
unit consumed). This is best illustrated by the 
following Table, which I have used on a number of 
occasions. The Table shows the overall cost, in a 
hypothetical works, of making one ton of pig iron 
broken down into the costs of the four main groups 
of resources, raw materials, fuel, labour-time and 
plant-time. It also shows each cost component broken 
into its parts. For example, the coke consumption 
rate is 0.85 tons coke per ton of pig iron and the 
price, £5 per ton of coke, the product giving 
£4. 5s. Od. in the units of per ton of pig iron. 


TABLE 1. 
Analysis of cost of making one ton of pig iron. 
Consumption Cost 
Resource Rate Price Ss 
s. 
Raw materials, 
iron ore, etc. 1.8 tons £4. 10s. per ton 8 2 0 
Limestone 0.2 tons £1 per ton 4 0 
Fuel—coke 0.85 tons £5 per ton 45 0 
(net gas credit) (65 therms) (2.4d. per therm) (less 13 0) 
Labour-time 3.2man- 4s. 6d. per hour 14 6 
hours 
Furnace-time 
including 0.08 hours £15 per hour 2 -@ 6 
overheads —— a 
£13 16 6 


This method of analysis has one very important 
advantage. Consumption rates are much more basic 
than costs because they are related only to the equip- 
ment, the process and the organisation. In other 
words, they are related to those things that are under 
the manager’s control. They are exact reciprocals 
of productivities which are measures of standards of 
performance in a particular unit or organisation. 

Prices, on the other hand, while they depend to a 
great extent on the ability of the buyer, depend 
mostly on other people’s productivity and on the 
relation of supply to demand for that particular re- 
source. This relation in many cases can fluctuate 
very widely and thereby obscure any other change 
that was inherent in the consumption rate part of the 
cost component. A good example of such fluctua- 
tions, is the great variation in shipping rates when 
tramp ships are chartered on the open market. To- 
day they are one-half the level of a year ago. 

We see, therefore, that accurate comparisons or 
predictions of trends for the future can better be 
made on consumption rates than on cost components. 
Predictions of the latter can best be made by com- 
bining predictions of prices and of consumption rates. 

I believe that the preparation of a Table 
corresponding to the one shown is an _ essential 
preliminary to any study on productivity, if only to 
put the various consumption rates or productivities in 
their proper perspective. One needs to know 
quantitatively the relative importance of, say, plant 


to labour costs, or labour to fuel costs. You will note 
that in the case of ironmaking the p!ant costs 
are about twice the labour costs, but in many other 
processes the labour is the higher component. 

An analysis as shown would inhibit statements of 
the type that I heard made the other day, to the 
effect: * My labour costs are two-thirds those of the 
Americans, so my productivity must be pretty good ”. 
In this case the firm’s wages were exactly one-third 
those of the Americans and an analysis would have 
shown the speaker that his labour consumption rate 
was exactly double the Americans’, or his labour 
productivity was exactly one-half. 

This morning’s discussion on cost consciousness 
leads me to point out another advantage of using 
productivities and consumption rates. Some com- 
panies are a little reluctant to pass the whole of their 
costing down to the workmen in the plant, because 
some workmen become argumentative in conse- 
quence, but no such dangers arise in publishing 
productivities and consumption rates; those firms who 
do that regularly are finding it very successful. It is 
best to use consumption rates when dealing with 
materials and fuel, and productivities when discussing 
labour. There is a psychological reason for choosing 
the right term, because people will instinctively know 
the direction in which it ought to change. 


How a Consumption Rate or Productivity is 
Made Up 


Our analysis can now go deeper and to achieve 
this there are two roads of approach. For those 
industries with high labour costs, one can go straight 
on into the study of labour-time consumption rates 
and the factors which affect this quantity. Studies 
have been made of OHP (Operative Hours per 100 
lbs Production) in the cotton industry and MMDSP 
(Man Minutes per Dozen Standard Pairs) in the shoe 
industry. These are not very pretty terms but they 
have proved to be extremely useful. These studies 
show the advantages of using a quantity which 
can be broken down further into different categories 
of labour. This cannot be done with productivities. 

For those industries which have high plant charges, 
it is preferable to start with plant-time consumption 
rates or plant productivities and later to go on to 
labour productivity via the manning rate. Thus the 
manning of a blast furnace is such that there are on 
the average 40 men per furnace including mainten- 
ance and indirect labour. You will see from the 
Table that the labour-time consumption rate (3.2 
man-hours per ton) is forty times the plant-time 
consumption rate (0.08 plant-hours per ton). If one 
were working with years as the time unit instead of 
hours the ratio would be higher by the number of 
crews (in this case 3.65) required to operate the plant 
because. of course, a man does not work 24 hours a 
day, as he does the plant. 

In these cases the approach ‘rom the plant side is 
the better because the operation of that plant is 
generally in accordance with instructions laid down 
by the management, and only to a lesser extent is it 
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governed by the actions of the individual workmen. 
This approach also makes it possible to study the 
factors which affect plant-time consumption rates or 
its reciprocal, plant productivity. I think it is easier 
now to go back to the quantity productivity and 
explore how we can increase the output of a given 
plant. In doing this, of course, one must watch 
carefully to make sure that the consumption rates of 
the other resources are not increased to an extent 
that would nullify the gain from the plant pro- 
ductivity. In particular, one should try to prevent 
the manning going up, or even try to get it to go down. 

In many of the cases that we have explored, the 
plant productivity can readily be separated into two 
quantities. The first concerns the size of the p!ant 
and the second the speed at which it is operated, 
i.e. its driving rate. In the case of a ship or a 
lorry, the separation is obvious. In the case of an 
open hearth furnace it is also fairly easy because the 
size can be taken as tons tapped, and the speed or 
driving rate as taps per week. There are. however. 
a few complications here because the output is 
affected by the shape of the furnace. Heat transfer 
is proportional to the area of the furnace and some 
operators prefer to use this as the measure of size. 
In the case of a blast furnace it cannot be decided in 
advance what is the real measure of size, but by a 
statistical study of a large number of furnaces, one 
can find a reasonable relation. We now define the 
size by a formula which allows for the dead space 
at the centre of the furnace. 

In the case of machine tools it is easy to separate 
out the speed but the measurement of size is not 
always so obvious. However, in many cases it can 
be measured by the number of operations which go 
on simultaneously. In the case of wire drawing there 
is no size factor at all because the output is measured 
in length and the productivity, therefore, is solely 
governed by the speed. In all these cases, of course. 
one must be careful to state exactly what one does 
with idle and loading times, etc. 

If I might just recapitulate, we see that I have 
broken down the plant cost component into a price, 
a size and a speed, related according to the following 
equation : 

Plant Cost Component=price x plant consumption rate 
price 
plant productivity 
price 


size x speed 








Also, we have : 
1 
Labour Cost Component= Wages. x Manning Rate x 
size x speed 
In each case the units in which the quantities are 
measured must be carefully chosen, so that they cancel 
out to leave the answer in £. s. d. per unit of output. 
Comparative Studies 
I would like to look back now for our objectives in 
all this analysis. We are mainly concerned, I think, 
with comparisons. That is, either with making, 
firstly, comparisons of consumption rates or produc- 
tivies over a period of time; secondly, comparisons 
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between similar plants in our own country or between 
our own plants and those in industries abroad, or 
thirdly, comparisons with what we could do if we 
made various changes in a particular plant. The 
first two are to help us to decide a policy, and the 
last is an integral part of planning for the future. 


Inter-works Comparison 


Inter-works comparisons of labour productivity or 
consumption rates already perform an established 
duty in the cotton and shoe industries, to mention 
only two. In the case of plant productivity, the steel 
industry has now, for several years, circulated to all 
producers data which show the position of some of 
their own units of plant in relation to that of the 
whole country. At longer intervals, comparisons are 
made with plants abroad. I show in the figure on page 
391 oneexample of a chart which is circulated annually 
concerning the hot metal fixed furnaces in this 
country. You will see that it is drawn out to show the 
size and the driving rate of these furnaces and there is 
a curved scale showing the multiplication of these 
two quantities, the productivity of the furnaces. Each 
point represents one or more furnaces in a melting 
shop and each company knows, from its own code 
number, which are its own furnaces and can see 
how these stand in relation to the others. The dia- 
gram, of course. does not take account of many 
variations in the qualities of the raw materials 
and of the products which affect seriously the re- 
fining time in the open hearth furnace and therefore 
the driving rate. It does, however, provide a com- 
petitive stimulus to managers to increase both the 
sizes of their furnaces and the driving rates, and 
hence their productivities. 

From a scientific point of view, this is only the 
beginning of the problem. The analysis in this and 
other cases of iron and steel making units is pro- 
ceeding further to study the effects of raw materials 
and products and the inter-relation where it exists 
between size and driving rate. 


The Size of Plant 


I would like to make, at this stage, one important 
generalisation. We know, from the numerous pro- 
ductivity reports, that a large part of the whole 
British manufacturing industry is operating at plant 
productivities one-half or less than that of their 
American counterparts. When this is analysed, the 
biggest factor is often found to be size. Every time 
the British workman taps a blast furnace, pulls the 
throttle on a locomotive, or hoists a load of bricks, 
one-third or less material moves than when his 
American counterpart performs this same operation. 
It is difficult to get ourselves out of this situation 
without having available more capital resources in 
the country as a whole. What, however, is serious 
and is insufficiently condemned, is the use of our 
precious capital resources to build equipment which 
is sub-standard in size or productivity. 

This brings me to my first bit of incendiarism. 
The size of any piece of plant which you can put 
into any works is obviously related to the size of the 
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works of which it forms a part. You cannot put a 
plant with a big output in a small works. There has 
been a good deal of talk about small firms. Much 
of this, I suspect, is sentimental and another part is 
due to dislike of the large firm, as big firms some- 
times tend to get a little monopolistic. The above 
type of analysis makes it now frequently possible to 
define a “too small firm” as one which cannot 
effectively use plant up to modern productivity 
levels. Many of these “too small firms” and firms 
that are inefficient for other reasons, are able to stay 
in existence today because of the high demand in 
this inflationary period. Also, they can take advan- 
tage in the export trade of the abnormally low value 
of the £ sterling in relation to the dollar, when 
considered in relation to the respective costs of 
living. It might even be that this coupling works 
both ways and that the £ is held down by the 
existence of too many “too small firms”. Certainly 
a rise in the value of the £ and a return to our 
position of being the greatest buyer in the world 
would be effectively impossible until our productivity 
level is raised. 


Other Studies 


In this talk, I have kept to the basic and simpler 
concepts of productivity studies but you will not be 


surprised to learn that many of the real gains from 
this type of work are obtained when one goes deeper 
into the subject and uses some of the new methods 
that are now being classed under this term opera- 
tional research. For example, we have so far 
assumed that there is no coupling between the 
various resources consumption rates. In most cases, 
of course, there is a coupling but it is difficult to find 
it in quantitative terms. The methods often involve 
considerable experimentation and observation. When 
the coupling is found, however, it is possible, by 
introducing existing or predicted prices, to determine 
the present or future coupling between the cost com- 
ponents in the total cost of a given product. As this 
is then known quantitatively, one can determine the 
effect of a given change on the total cost of the 
product. More commonly one can, by means of a 
series of graphs, determine the optimum conditions 
for operating a given process, that is the conditions 
under which the total cost is minimised. 


These studies are especially difficult when some 
part of the operations involves fluctuations of one 
sort or another. These may arise from some random 
factors, such as occurs in the arrivals of ships at ports, 
or from the existence of batch processes in a series 
of continuous processes, etc. There is here a very 
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wide branch of science but one which is only in an 
early stage of development. 


Measuring Plant Capacity 


I should also like to refer to another branch of 
productivity analysis which is of considerable im- 
portance, and this is bound around the word 
capacity 9. Almost every plant manager would say 
that his plant had a certain capacity, but he might 
be thrown into confusion if you argued with him 
about his methods of measuring that quantity. | 
cannot here go into this subject to any appreciable 
extent, but I would like to mention a few of the 
experiences we are having in the iron and steel 
industry. We like to think mainly in terms of an 
“ effective” or “economic capacity”, which is the 
best output that a plant can be expected to give 
under normal operating conditions of raw materials, 
fuel, maintenance, etc. This allows for normal shut- 
downs for repairs or holidays, etc. The plant how- 
ever, is unlikely to be utilised to 100°% of this 
capacity and the output for the period may fre- 
quently fall below. The ratio of output to effective 
capacity is called the “ utilisation ” and this itself is 
governed by abnormal shut-downs or reductions in 
output. 

It is also useful to have a “ theoretical capacity ”’ 
which is the theoretical output which would be 
obtained if there were no maintenance shut-downs 
or holidays, in other words, if the plant were avail- 
able to operate 100°/, of the time. “ Availability ” is 
defined as the ratio of the effective capacity to the 
theoretical capacity. Its departure from 100°/, is the 
measure of the normal or expected idle time of the 
plant. 

The isolation of these two quantities, utilisation and 
availability, makes it possible to analyse them further 
with the expectation that improvements can be made 
in both of them. 


Speed Limit in Road Transport 


Perhaps I could interpolate here a reference to 
one of the greatest failures to make use of operational 
research into productivity, the retention of the 
20 m.p.h. restriction on road transport vehicles as 
recently announced by the Minister of Transport. 
Studies of the operation of this restriction show that 
it does not bring down the normal road speed below 
a reasonable level of about 30 m.p.h., which is very 
fortunate because a slower speed would probably be 
more dangerous and it certainly would cause serious 
road congestion. The restriction does, however, 
limit to 60°/%, the possible hours per shift that a 
vehicle is moving as the total journey is scheduled 
to be made at an average of 16 m.p.h. The savings 
that would accrue from raising the present avail- 
ability from about 60°/, to 80°, by a permitted 
schedule of 22 m.p.h., but with no change in the 
actual speed. are known to be equal to some £’s per 
man-week, about half of which would be paid in 
increased wages to the drivers and the rest to the 
customers. The picture of a Conservative Govern- 
ment banning an increase in productivity and a 
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Socialist Opposition cheering a decision not to allow 
an increase in pay can only be based on ignorance 
of the worst kind! 

I think the failure here is due to the fact that the 
operational studies that have been made have not 
been promulgated in the right quarters. 


Re-equipment 

One of the greatest problems that has faced British 
managements has been that of getting equipment to 
bring their productivity up to acceptable standards. 
We have had insufficient resources to meet the 
strongly competing demands for capital equipment, 
for export and for civil consumption. 

I have recently had a talk with some economists 
closely connected with current events, and I under- 
stand that the era of restrictions on capital for in- 
vestment is now pretty well over. I do not quite 
believe this, because so long as we have “ negative 
unemployment ”’,* as we have today, we shall be 
restricted even on the manpower side; nevertheless, 
we are unquestionably entering a very much brighter 
period than the one we have been through in the 
past, and therefore the importance of making the 
right decisions about the plant to be put in becomes 
very much greater. The methods of operational re- 
search, by providing a quantitative basis for decisions, 
can help in a great many cases. A manager must not 
expect, however, that the scientific method will 
decide the objectives for him. It may help him to 
clarify the objectives and to give them each a proper 
weight. This having been achieved by co-operative 
action with him, the operational research worker 
can then assess the various alternatives with a high 
degree of precision. 


Conclusions 


I would like to end by referring to a few general 
conclusions. Productivity studies show up regularly 
the well-known fact that the desirability, from an 
economic point of view, of re-equipping with new 
and higher performance plant, is greater in a country 
where the cost of labour is high compared with the 
cost of plant. In any particular type of manufacture. 
this fact can be put in quantitative terms. 

With the present exchange rate, wages in the 
U.S.A. are three times what they are here, whereas 
the cost of new plant is not more than 14 times the 
cost in this country. In other words, the ratio of the 
cost of new plant to labour wages is more than twice 
as great in this country as it is in the U.S.A. If this 
ratio continues at its present level, it will be im- 
possible to bring our productivity up to that in the 
U.S.A. The high cost of plant in relation to labour 


*Most concepts of full employment refer to a maximised 
standard of living, and demand a certain percentage of 
unemployment depending on the method of statistical 
measurement used. This basic unemployment is to take 
account of the men changing jobs and includes those who 
are unable to work. In the British system, most estimates 
lie between 3% and 5% of the total employed. If this 
optimum is taken as the reference point, the present 1.8% 
is on the negative side. In simpler language, we are in a 
worse position than just being short of spare manpower. 
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is already having a hindering effect on the progress 
in this country towards higher productivity. 

The difficulties of the plant manufacturers are 
many and one of these is the obsolete nature of some 
of the plant in their own works. It is obvious that 
the re-equipment of the plant makers’ works should 
be a matter of top priority in this country. Not only 
should we encourage the Government to give them 
every possible assistance, but each one of us should 
co-operate with the plant makers in the standardisa- 
tion and improvement of design. This means bring- 
ing the plant makers much more into the confidence 
of the users of the plant than | have seen done in 
many parts of British industry. 

We must have much more standardisation of 
plant, and the plant maker must be able to make 
50 off one set of drawings and patterns instead of 
having to modify them for every customer. We have 
certainly found in my own research association that 
one of the most productive things which we can do 
for the steel industry is to get the steel companies 
to agree on what sort of plant they want, 
instead of all having different ideas. I suggest, 
therefore, that that is a problem which applies also 
to the machine tool makers. 

You have an active Research Association—the 
Production Engineering Research Association—and 
you should ask it to give serious attention to this 
subject if it is not already doing so. 

My final point has both an encouraging and dis- 
couraging side. Once a country has attained a high 
productivity level, she at the same time achieves 
surplus resources which she can readily apply to 
further re-equipment so as to attain a still higher 
productivity.6 The United States is in that position 


today, even with her demands for defence purposes, 
but Britain is far from it. She is frustrated by a 
shortage of work people, technicians and managers, 
too large a proportion of whom are struggling to 
operate with obsolete or low productivity equipment. 
Every step forward is indeed a much harder one to 
make here than in a country such as the United 
States. 

We gain encouragement, however, from two 
aspects of this problem. We know that every step 
forward in productivity makes the next step an easier 
one. Secondly, we know that our pent-up demands, 
arising from the arrears caused by the War, mean 
that we need fear a possible period of recession much 
less than many other countries where production is 
already at a high level. We can re-equip with the 
confidence that our plant will be needed and utilised. 
We can safely adopt a policy of Production for 
Plenty, and in doing so fulfil the responsibilities of our 
heritage. 
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OU will agree it is quite a task adequately to 
sum up this Conference, as the high levels of 
the addresses, lectures and discussions need to be 
co-ordinated in this summing-up so that our 
thoughts are objective. 
I propose to sum up under four main headings 
as follows :— 
(1) Speeches and addresses at the Conference 
Dinner and Plenary Sessions. 
(2) Discussion Group reports. 
(3) Conference organisation, and activities of the 
Institution of Production Engineers. 
(4) My own personal contribution. 


SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES 


We have had addresses by Lord Swinton, Sir 
Cecil Weir. Sir Charles Morris, Sir Hubert Houlds- 
worth and now, today, by Sir Charles Goodeve. 

These great men—great national figures—have 
come to our Conference and have inspired us all by 
their broad references, and we do indeed thank 
them. 

There is no finer inspiration to a young Institu- 
tion or to young men than to have such great men 
giving freely of their time and their knowledge to 
such a Conference as this. 

Lord Swinton, as you will remember, commenced 
his address in much the same way as Sir Char'es 
Goodeve did this morning. 

His references had to do with the interpretation 
of words. He. as you know. did not like the word 
“ productivity”, but preferred the word “ produc- 
tion ’ 

Sir Charles. this morning, has referred to the 
Institution’s interpretation of the word “ produc- 
tivity’, but it does seem to me important that we 
should not become too involved in these new terms 
and definitions, but use simple words which we all 
understand. 

During his address, Sir Charles used the term 
“ negative unemployment ” * and this again will need 
some interpretation. 

If, at such a high level, there is a problem in 
the interpretation of words and definitions, it indi- 
cates a major problem in conveying our thoughts 
* see footnote, page 392 
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to others as to exactly what we mean by the words 
we use. 

This represents one of the major problems of 
higher management, as unless we are clear in our 
emphasis, we may not convey the correct meaning. 

The outstanding point which Lord Swinton made, 
to my mind, was “Tell the workers! Don’t be 
afraid! They are all British!” He also referred 
to the tremendous assets of this country, namely, the 
quality and integrity of the British peoples. 

A country—or an industry for that matter—can 
only be as good as the people in it, and if our 
peoples are of the high quality to which Lord 
Swinton referred, then this surely is a great asset to 
our country and, therefore, let us use this great 
quality to the best advantage. 

Sir Cecil Weir, with all his wealth of experience, 
tells us to have a new outlook and to look ahead. 

What an inspiration it is to have a man such as 
Sir Cecil Weir leading this Institution, as our Presi- 
dent! With all his wealth of long experience, he is still 
a “grand young man ’’—still very busy with all the 
vast new jobs which he is now undertaking. 

We regret immensely that he has to relinquish his 
position as our President. but I can assure him that 
the work which he has done. not only at this Con- 
ference but during his term of office, has been an 
inspiration to us all which will last for ever. 

You will remember he 
displayed the typical keen 
young man’s outlook when 
he said “we dare not be 
complacent ”’. 

This, to my mind, is not 
only an inspiring thought 
but is a warning, as_ he 
pointed out that “plenty 
will flow from productivity”. 
My interpretation of this 
reference is that plenty will 
flow if we all in this country 
work and make plenty. 

He also referred to the 
need for flexibility of out- 
look. I think this point 
should be emphasised, be- 
cause if we maintain flexibility of outlook and keep 
our thoughts, as well as our plants, flexible, this is a 
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common denominator to our technical advancement 
and development. 

Had it not been for the flexibility of mind and 
the flexibility of our production men and their 
plants, our research and design activities would not 
have made the very satisfactory progress which they 
have so far, and such progress, when reviewed. is 
surely something of which we, in this country, can 
be justly proud. 

Sir Cecil told us the story of the man who said 
that he intended to earn more than he spent. I 
think that he was probably referring to a young 
man who had come from the north of the border. 
My own definition of a young man who is making 
progress is one who earns more than he receives. 

Mr. R. A. P. Misra, President of our Bombay 
Section, gave a remarkably good survey this morn- 
ing of the problems in India, and he indicated that 
India was over-producing in certain directions, 
which was continuing to embarrass that great 
country relative to its supplies. 

No doubt if Mr. Misra studied the example of 
Harrogate. with the birth rate being under the death 
rate, this, emulated in India, might be some solution 
to his problem, but he can be assured that this 
country will do all possible to assist India when 
requested in the many tasks which lie ahead of her. 


Liaison between Universities and Industry 


I would also like to refer briefly to Sir Charles 
Morris's talk at our Banquet, where he referred to the 
importance of the universities relative to industry. 

I think there is a great opportunity for this Insti- 
tution to work out a scheme whereby industries and 
universities can work closer together in their mutual 
interests. I submit thatwe still have to find the bestway 
of “alloying” scientific knowledge to the “ art” of 
application in industry. 

Do we start first with the scientific knowledge 
and then subsequently train for industry, or do we 
train for industry and subsequently add the scientific 
knowledge, or do we sandwich the two training 
schemes together? It is clear that in industry it is 
essential to have men with certain qualities and 
abilities which can only be developed and tested 
whilst actua!ly working in industry, it being appre- 
ciated, however, that there is an increasing demand 
for the scientific brain. 

I would like now to refer to certain points which 
Sir Charles Goodeve made this morning. 

He made a reference to the possible shortcomings 
of the small firms, but I would point out that over 
80 per cent. of the engineering firms in this country 
employ less than 100 people. 

It should always be appreciated, in referring to 
the larger organisations, how much they depend on 
these small firms, usually controlled by enthusiastic 
specialists who are able to respond quickly to the 
changing needs of larger industries. 

The “pyramid” of production in this country 
has a very wide base made up of thousands of these 
small specialist firms, and if we take, as an example. 
the “ Big Six” in the automobile industry, they rest 


entirely on this broad base of the small specialist 
firms. 

As there are many of these small firms represented 
here at this Conference, I say to them that they are 
doing a wonderful job, and feel sure they will con- 
tinue to do so. 


Example Set by Small Firms 


One other point which must be borne in mind by 
the larger industries is that they have much to learn 
from the small firms, particularly in regard to indus- 
trial relations and the human side of industry, as 
these small groups of people in the small firms have 
a better understanding of their purpose than is the 
case in many of the larger organisations. 

There is no question, however, that the very fine 
paper which Sir Charles Goodeve has given us this 
morning is worth careful study by all who are en- 
gaged in production, and should be read word for 
word. 

Time does not permit a full summary of this 
paper, but I would like to stress Sir Charles’ simple 
wording re!ative to the activity of a factory, where 
he refers to the size of the factory relative to the 
‘peed at which the plant operates. I am sure that 
we all understand this basic reference. 

Reference was made to the importance of re- 
equipping our factories and bringing our plant up 
to date. and much reference has been made in this 
Conference to the question of machine tools and the 
efficiency with which they remove material. 

I feel. however, that our scientific studies and our 
research for the future should work with the idea of 
“leaving it off” instead of “machining it off”. 
There is an increasing application today of new 
methods of producing parts to closer limits, such as 
shell moulding. waste wax casting, sintering, cold 
and hot heading, hot coining, and the use of perma- 
nent dies and moulds. 

Surely the real objective of efficiency is to see how 
closely the weight of the raw material conforms to 
the weight of the finished article as, I submit, it 
must be regarded as inefficient and out of date to 
make heavy expenditures on plant and pay for the 
removal of metal in our machine shops and create 
expensive “ swarf ”, which in turn has to be handled. 


Double Shift Working 


Sir Charles also referred to more efficient plant 
utilisation and the use of double shift working of 
expensive plant. 

I note that in the U.S.A. and in Germany, there 
is a tendency now towards a double dayshift, which 
joins together two working shifts, thus leaving one 
full shift for plant maintenance and preventive 
maintenance. As you know, we in this country, work a 
dayshift and a nightshift with two short breaks which 
are insufficient for plant maintenance. 

I feel that this is a subject to be openly discussed 
as I think we have maintained our traditional hours 
of working too long and we need to revise our ideas 
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on the question of premium time payment for 
workers, so that the maximum use is made of the 
24 hours of each day without excessive premium 
payments, at the same time permitting a full main- 
tenance shift. 

I would now like to refer to Sir Hubert Houlds- 
worth’s address, as he, too, referred to the new 
outlook in the coal mines and to long-term planning. 

It was good to hear his many references to the 
work of the Production Engineer in the coal mines. 

Many of you who have been in our Institution over 
the years wil! remember that in the early days we 
endeavoured to broaden our activity and influence. 

Many of the earlier papers which were read to 
the Institution were relative to “ mass production ”’, 
and particularly the application of mass production 
methods to the production of motor cars. 

The old stalwarts of this Institution have always 
realised that the fundamental principles of Produc- 
tion Engineering could be applied throughout all 
industries, and it was good to see these principles 
being applied to one of our basic and essential 
industries. 

There is no shortage of raw materials in the 
mining industry. It is all a question of men, 
machinery, and management. 

Sir Hubert referred many times to * work study ” 
in the coal mines, but I consider that individual 
human incentives are of equal importance. In fact 
I consider that incentives come before work study 
and job evaluation, as surely there must be the desire 
of the individual to apply the results of work study 
investigation and to use machinery to the maximum 
of efficiency. 

In simple language, we require a lot more coal. 


DISCUSSION GROUP REPORTS 


I wou!d now like to refer to the Discussion Groups 

not so much to the subject-matter which was 
discussed, but to give an impression as to how these 
Groups worked. 

First of all I found each one of the Discussion 
Groups full to capacity and also full of enthusiasm. 
The desire of most of the delegates to participate 
in the discussion was outstandingly good, proving the 
value of this type of Conference. 

The real value of such a Conference is not to sit. 
as you are at the moment, and listen to someone like 
myself talk at you. The real value of a Conference 
is in its small groupings of people, all anxious to 
make their individual contribution, to give of their 
own experience and exchange ideas, and I do assure 
you that the Discussion Groups were exemplary in 
this respect. 

I wish to pay tribute to the remarkable way in 
which the Discussion Group subjects were summed 
up by Mr. Kirkwood, Mr. Gilberthorpe, Professor 
Matthew, and Mr. Aiers. I thought their summing- 
up was really outstanding, and to me it represented 
one of the high spots of this Conference. 

I have, however, another high spot to which I will 
refer later, and I will leave it to you to judge what 
was, in fact, the high spot of this Conference. 

I say about those who organised this Conference, 
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to the Chairmen of the Discussion Groups, the re- 
porters, and those who have summed up, that all 
are to be highly complimented. 

I am sure that all these good peop!e who have 
voluntarily contributed to this Conference are also 
satisfied particularly with the work undertaken by 
the Discussion Groups, which represents the real 
heart of this Conference. 

I found great good humour and goodwill in these 
Discussion Groups, proving the ability to have one’s 
pet ideas and theories criticised and “torn to 
pieces” as it were, and yet I saw no signs of any 
surliness. All was taken in good part. 

One of the objectives of such a Conference is to 
help our members to become more articulate, to 
say their “ piece” in public, and to feel free in the 
use of words to describe the point which they are 
making. 


CONFERENCE ORGANISATION AND 
INSTITUTION ACTIVITIES 


1 wou!'d like to make particular reference to 
Mr. Harold Burke. who is the Chairman of the 
Conference Organising Committee: to Mr. Aijers, 
the Chairman of the Conference Programme Com- 
mittee; and to the Conference Reception Committee. 
All have done well. 

I would also refer to the excellent work under- 
taken by the Headquarters staff and the pleasant 
and friendly way in which they have undertaken 
their many difficult tasks. 

It must be an inspiration to all to know that 
practically the whole of the work was undertaken 
voluntarily right through from the Conference 
Committees to the Speakers and Discussion Groups, 
and this unselfish contribution to the Conference 
is, to my mind, a wonderful example. 


A PERSONAL CONTRIBUTION 


I would now like to conclude by making my own 
references to this Conference. 

I say that this has been a grand Conference. I 
say that it is grand largely for the reasons which 
I have just made, namely. that it is in the main a 
voluntary Conference. 

It is also grand because we have had the ladies 
with us. They have added charm to our proceed- 
ings and have graced our festive boards with their 
beauty. 

Many references have been made to “ team spirit ” 
and this is another of these terms such as “ tell the 
workers ”, “ joint consultation’ and so on. 

I be'ieve the managers of to-day, and particularly 
of the future. will need. more and more. to bring 
in to consultation not only the workers or their own 
supernumeraries, but also their colleagues and 
contemporaries. We must be brave in our ability to 
confer with our fellow man, whatever his station in 
life may be, so long as he can make a contribution to 
a particular objective. 

I make this appeal, as we, in this activity of pro- 
duction and management, hear a great deal about 
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joint consultation within industry. I feel, however, 
that there is an opportunity for outside bodies to 
have more joint consultation with industry. 


Consultation with Industry 


Sir Charles Goodeve, this morning, gave many 
examples of where old-fashioned national legislation 
is crippling the attempt to increase productivity, and 
I submit that much of this is due to lack of consulta- 
tion with industry in a free atmosphere where 
ordinary commonsense could be applied. 

Much has been said about the two sides of indus- 
try, but what about the two sides of the country, 
and I refer here to the two political sides. 

We have to be very careful that because a good 
suggestion is made by someone wearing a blue tie, 
it is not automatically countered by someone wearing 
a red tie, or vice versa. This is particularly important 
in industry, as it is, in so many cases, harnessed to 
national legislation. 

We must all realise that over 98 per cent. of the 
people living in these islands are British. This should 
be an important overriding factor in our outlook 
towards increasing production, as there must be no 
two sides or two minds about the need for increasing 
production. 

We must endeavour to avoid automatically 
opposing each other because of our different coloured 
ties, and I say for Heaven's sake let this grand 
British population work together on all the major 
issues affecting the national prosperity and progress. 


The Basic Services 


Industry depends entirely on the main _ basic 
products and these surely should receive the major 
interest in all our discussions on “ Production for 
Plenty ”. What use is there in having well-equipped 
production shops, machine tools, plant and equipment, 
unless there is a good supply (at an adequate price) 
of coal, gas and electricity plus an efficiently run 
transport system ? 

We have had many views expressed at this Con- 
ference in connection with coal, which, in turn, gives 
us the gas, but what about electricity? How many 
times do we hear that the U.S.A. has many times 
the horse-power per man of electricity and power as 
compared with this country? 

If we are going to increase our horse-power per 
man, then we require more and cheaper coal, and 
in turn more and cheaper electricity, and I submit 
that this is basic to the whole of our productivity. 

Certain references have been made to highly 
efficient machines with push-button controls, etc., 
but how very much more frequently do we see 
manual work being undertaken which could be more 
easily dealt with many times over by electric power ? 

It is even said that the British worker does not 
work so hard as his American counterpart. In general 
terms I regard this as “rubbish”, whilst there is 
this wide discrepancy of horse-power available. 

(Here Mr. Hancock gave a graphic illustration of 
the physical exertion of a man lifting a part, and 
then an illustration of an American worker pulling 
a lever and lifting 500 tons.) 
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No use is served by shouting at people. This 
question of basic supplies is fundamental and it is 
a problem for the leaders of this country to solve, 
and if we are fearless and genuinely have high level 
consultations, I believe we can find a solution to our 
basic problems of “ Production for Plenty ” 

A review of the month of May of production of 
“cars” and “coal” has a bearing on this point 
as, when materials were freed to the car industry, 
the output immediately rose without any change of 
methods, plant or equipment. 


Transport—The Fundamental Need 


It is important that I make reference to the fourth 
basic industry, namely transport. 

When we realise how important road transport is 
to industry, and the vast tonnage of varieties of 
materials that have to be moved hour by hour and 
day by day on our roads, we sometimes overlook 
the fact that this is fundamental to increased pro- 
ductivity. 

I submit that many of the scientific references 
which have been made at this Conference, such as 
“work study”’ and “job evaluation”, should be 
applied to our road transport. 

A study of the main road from London to 
Coventry and Birmingham, with its bottlenecks. its 
narrow twisting roads, villages with a speed limit of 
15 m.p.h., is one example of the unsatisfactory road 
conditions. 

Another example would be to study all the level 
crossings over our roads and the thousands of idle 
hours of lorries waiting for the gates to open. 

These two examples indicate how completely out- 
of-date we are relative to one of our main and 
basic transport activities essential to ** Production for 
Plenty ”. 

Sir Charles Goodeve made it clear that he felt the 
restriction of lorry speeds was interfering with pro- 
duction, with which view I agree. Nevertheless. we 
do see lorries running at higher speeds than the limit, 
although their overall time is extremely low and this. 
1 submit, is because of these restrictions at various 
points in our main arterial roads. and_ lorries 
travelling at 40 m.p.h. only do so in order to make an 
overall average of 18/20 m.p.h. 

I regard our road systems from the industrial 
point of view as a national disgrace. 


The Country’s Capital 


One other general reference which I would like to 
make on this whole theme is to define what is the 
capital of a country. 

I submit that it is not the weight of gold held in 
the cellars of our banks, as this, to my mind, is 
“dead” capital. 

I submit that the capital of a country is in its 
peoples—the maximum number of man, woman and 
youth hours that are worked day by day, week by 
week, and year by year. This, to my mind, is “ live ” 
capital. 

A visit to some of the defeated countries in Europe 




















and the speed with which they have rebuilt them- 
selves indicates that we, as Sir Cecil Weir says, dare 
not be complacent. 

“Production for Plenty ”’—what does this mean ? 
Does it mean the production of plenty by plenty for 
plenty? This is my interpretation, as the greater 
number of our population who work objectively, the 
greater will be the output form the country, as con- 
structive and objective work is a good national habit 
anyway. 

We must, however, be very careful that we do not 
mean production of plenty by a few for plenty. In 
other words, these islands of ours must not have said 
about them that never did so few produce so much 
for so many. 

I refer here to the rising numbers of our national 
administrators—such groups as the Inland Revenue, 
the social services, and so forth. A review of the 
past shows that the social services employ some 62 
times more people than they did 50 years ago. 


The Conference High Spot 


My final reference is to what I consider was the 
high spot of the Conference, and I leave it to you to 
choose as to whether this or the summing-up of the 
Discussion Groups represents the peak. 

During my visits round the Groups. I paused 
at one which had just reached the stage where 
delegates were saying the same thing in different 
ways and then, all of a sudden, a young man stood 
up. 

He put four points to the Group which immediately 
broadened the whole atmosphere of the discussion. 
and in so doing he let in a gust of “ clean fresh air”. 

This young man said that he had not intended to 
speak, but because of the kindly atmosphere created 
by the Chairman, he did in fact speak and spoke 
very well indeed. 


This to me indicated the ideal purpose of a Con- 
ference—where a young man did not intend to speak, 
but did in fact speak and made a valuable contribu- 
tion. 

I say to all young men that you should never be 
afraid to speak either at a Conference or in the 
society of your fel!ow men. You have a great 
contribution to make, and only by the spoken word 
can your contribution become genuine. 


Encourage the Young Men 


Much nonsense is talked to-day as to whether our 
youth is as good as it used to be. I say that the 
youth of today is as good as ever, but if it should 
be felt by an ageing individual that there is some- 
thing wrong with youth, then it is the adults’ fault 
in not giving youth the necessary encouragement and 
opportunity. : 

How often is it said that a man is too young at 35? 

I submit that we must give men responsible jobs 
at the age of 28 to 30. Let them dive into the “ deep 
end” of industrial responsibility. I agree that they 
will perhaps have a few mouthfuls of “ salt water”, 
but this will do them good, because I know the 
youth of this country can take it and survive. 

1 appeal to higher management to give the young 
man his opportunity. 

In conclusion I would say this that 1 have 
attempted to sum up this whole Conference not so 
much in specific detail but by general references, and 
I feel that the purpose of this Conference will have 
been served if, on Monday next, we resume our 
daily tasks with fresh hearts and with more inspired 
thinking, not only in the interests of our own selfish 
objectives, but in the overall interests of our fellow- 
men. 








Corrigenda 
THE SIR ALFRED HERBERT PAPER, 1953 


The attention of members is drawn to the follow- 
ing corrections to the Paper on “ The Industrial 
Applications of Radioactive Materials” by Sir John 
Cockcroft, which appeared in the August issue of 
the Journal :— 

Page 348, righthand column, last line : 

“ constitution ” should read “ constituent ”’. 

Page 348, righthand column, line 5: 

“underground cells” should read “ under- 
ground cables”. 

Page 353. Acknowledgments are due to “ Nucle- 

onics’’, from which Figs. 15, 16 and 26 
are reproduced. 


Harrogate Conference—Second Plenary Session 
(concluded from page 385) 


are seen, and the unfortunate fact is that the needs 
of the country for coal to-day are such as to make 
all of us impatient that the results which are 
so urgently required cannot be accelerated 
to a greater degree. We have to provide for the 
present as well as for the future, and that is one of 
our difficulties, because there is a tug-o’-war between 
the effort and the endeavour required to get the coal 
which is needed now, and similar effort and en- 
deavour which are required for the reconstruction of 
this industry, not merely physically but in outlook 
as well, in order to meet the requirements of the 
future. 
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SCHOFIELD TRAVEL SCHOLARSHIPS 1954 


7 HE Institution is pleased to announce that appli- 
cations are now invited for the 1954 Schofield 
Travel Scholarships. 

It is intended to offer two Scholarships for 1954. 
which will entitle the successful Graduates to visit 
selected European countries for industrial study visits 
of from three to six months’ duration. Each Scholar 
will have an opportunity of carrying out his project 
in one or more firms. 


Objects of the Scholarship Scheme 
(i) To provide facilities whereby young Produc- 
tion Engineers are given an opportunity of 
broadening their outlook and of improving 
their knowledge of production functions, 
both technical and managerial. 


ii) To improve productivity in this country by 
the implementation and dissemination of 
such knowledge. 


(iii) To stimulate interest in production by 
offering these facilities. 


iv) To help to foster a better understanding of 
the modes of life. social conditions and. in 
particular, of the production methods em- 
ployed in the industries of European 
countries and of such other countries as may 
from time to time be practicable. 


Conditions for the 1954 Scholarships 
i 


Two Scholarships will be offered, covering 
a period of from three to six months, the 
period to be determined at the discretion of 
the Institution’s Education Committee. after 
consultation with the successful candidates 
and their employers. Council reserve the 
right to make no award if the entries are 
not considered to be of sufficiently high 
standard. 


(ii) Graduates of the Institution entering for the 
Scholarships must have attained their 23rd 
birthday, but not have passed their 30th 
birthday, on Ist January, 1954. 


(ii) Application forms may be obtained from the 
Head Office of the Institution or from Sec- 
tion Honorary Secretaries and should be 
completed and returned by candidates not 
later than Monday, 12th October, 1953. 


(iv) Successful candidates will be required to de- 
vote the whole of their time abroad to the 
project which they have selected. On their 
return they will be required to read a paper 
at a special meeting in their Sections. 
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(v) Graduates entering for the award this year 
who are unsuccessful may enter for future 
awards, subject to the particular conditions 
then in force. 


Selection Procedure 


1) Preliminary selection will be carried out by 
Section Committees. 


(ii) Candidates who are successful at this pre- 
liminary stage will proceed to the next stage. 
which involves the preparation of an essay 
on the project which they propose to carry 
out if awarded a Scholarship. 

Such essays should include a background 
of the candidates’ knowledge and experience. 
sufficiently detailed to illustrate their ability 
to make a profitable investigation of their 
selected subjects. 

The projects should have a direct bearing 
on production and in particular on that 
aspect of it with which the candidate is con- 
cerned at the time of entering for the award. 

When submitting their projects, candidates 
will be required to furnish a statement from 
their employers certifying that. in the event 
of being selected for a Scholarship. they will 
be granted the necessary leave of absence. 

In this connection, the Institution will, if 
required by candidates, communicate with 
their employers if this will assist candidates 
in obtaining support. 


(iii) After assessment of the projects submitted. 
selected candidates will be invited to attend 
a final group interview. 


The Scholarships are among the most valuable 
awards in the engineering field, and are unique in 
the opportunities which they offer qualified Graduates 
to obtain varied production experience in projects 
of their own selection. 


Quite apart from the financial value of the awards. 
there can be no doubt that the experience gained 
provides the successful candidates with a background 
of knowledge. both of production techniques and 
human relations, which will be of inestimable value 
in their future careers. 


Naturally the Selection Committee seeks in candi- 
dates the qualities which will enable them to obtain 
the maximum benefit from the awards, but it cannot 
be emphasised too strongly that personal qualities 
are considered to be at least of equal importance to 
academic and industrial attainments. 
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REPORT OF THE MEETING OF COUNCIL 


Thursday, 23rd July, 1953. 


HE first Council Meeting of the 1953/54 Session 
took place at 36, Portman Square. London, W.1. 
on Thursday, 23rd July. 1953. Mr. Harold Burke. 
Chairman of Council, presided over the Meeting. 
which was attended by 32 members. Also present 
were Mr. G. Horner, Chairman of the Yorkshire 
Graduate Section and Mr. E. Springthorpe, Chair- 
man of the Wolverhampton Graduate Section. 
The Chairman opened the proceedings by wel- 
coming the new members of Council. 


British Productivity Council 


A number of Section representatives reported that 
Productivity Committees had already been formed in 
their particular areas, and that the Institution had 
been represented at initial meetings. There was a 
general feeling among members, however, that pro- 
gress was not being made as quickly as had been 
envisaged and. after some discussion, Council asked 
Sections to forward their views to the Research 
Committee. who would then draft a memorandum 
that could be submitted to the British Productivity 
Council for use on a nationa! basis. 


New Building Appeal 


The Chairman informed Council that the New 
Building Appeal. which had been launched the 
previous week, was already beginning to show results. 
(The first list of members and companies who have 
contributed to the Appeal appears ons 408 and 409. 


Dr. H. Schofield, C.B.E. 


The Chairman reported with regret that Dr. H. 
Schofield. as a result of his recent illness, had 
tendered his resignation from the F. & G. P. Com- 
mittee. It was unanimously agreed that the Secretary. 
on behalf of Council. should convey to Dr. Schofield 
their pleasure that he was making a good recovery. 


Harrogate Conference 


The Secretary reported that approximately 350 
members and guests had attended the Harrogate 
Conference. Despite a drop in numbers, the opinion 
had been expressed by many members that the 
general level of the addresses and discussions was 
higher than at previous Conferences. 


Articles of Association 


The amendments to the Articles of Association 
which were agreed at the last Council Meeting had 
been submitted to the Board of Trade for approval. 
following which the amendments would be submitted 
to a General Meeting of the Institution. 


Broadening the Base 

Mr. E. P. Edwards informed Council that the 
Report of the “Broadening of the Base” Sub- 
Committee had now been completed by the Educa- 
tion and Membership Committees. and would be 
circulated to Sections for consideration before being 
presented to Council. 


Election of Standing Committees 
The names of members elected to Standing Com- 
mitiees for 1953/54 appear on page 407. 


Intermediate Associate Membership 

The Secretary reminded Council that this grade of 
membership had ceased to exist on 30th June, 1952. 
The majority of Intermediate Associate Members 
had now been transferred to Associate Membership. 
but a few had failed to take advantage of the special 
provisions for transfer. and their names had _ been 
removed from the register. 


Education 

The Education Committee were pleased to report 
that the Institution of Mechanical Engineers had 
agreed to recognise subjects taken in the Institution's 
Associate Membership examination. as_ providing 
exemption from equivalent subjects in the Associate 
Membership examination of their own Instiution. 

Council approved the Education Committee's 
recommendation that Mr. R. Shilton be nominated as 
the Institution’s representative on the Mechanical 
Engineering Committee of the Yorkshire Council for 
Further Education for a further period of three years. 
Council also approved the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion that Mr. F. W. Cranmer be nominated as the 
Institution's representative on the Engineering 
Advisory Committee of the Royal Technical College. 
Sa'ford. for a further period of three years. 
The Journal 

The Editorial Committee were pleased to report 


that the Journal in its new form continued to make 
progress. 


Papers 

Council decided to make the following awards for 
1951/52 :- 
Institution Medal for Member, 1951/52 

Mr. A. Cameron, A.M.I.Prod.E.. Works Director 
of Victor Products (Wallsend) Ltd.. for his Paper 
* Increased Productivity by Workshop Practice ”. 
Institution Medal for Non-Member, 1951 /52 

Dr. J. D. Jevons, B.Sc., F.R.I-C., F.1.M., Chief 
Metallurgist, Joseph Lucas Ltd., for his Paper ** How 
the Production Engineer can be helped by the 
Metallurgist ”. 
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Hutchinson Memorial Award, 1952 
Mr. J. E. Poulter, Grad.1.Prod.E., Ceramic 


Development Engineer, Industrial Ceramics Division. 
Doulton & Co. Ltd., London, for his Paper “ Industrial 
Application of Porous Ceramics ” 

The Secretary drew Council’s attention to the fact 
that this would be the second occasion on which Dr. 
Jevons had received the Non-Member’s Award, and 
it was agreed that the Council’s appreciation should 
be conveyed to Dr. Jevons for his valuable contri- 
bution to the Institution’s Proceedings. 


Hazleton Memorial Library 

The Quarterly Report of the Library Committee. 
which was presented by the Chairman, Lord Sempill. 
emphasised that, although members in all parts of 
the country were giving great help in abstracting 
and reviewing books, further assistance was needed. 
Members willing to help in this important work were 
asked to get in touch with the Librarian, stating the 
subjects in which they were interested. 


Formation of New Sub-Section 

Council approved the recommendation of the 
F. & G. P. Committee that a Sub-Section be estab- 
lished in Worcester. 


Research 

Mr. B. H. Dyson asked Section Presidents to assist 
the Sub-Committee investigating Materials Utilisation 
by encouraging the formation of Working Groups for 
the preparation of Case Studies. 


Applications for Membership and Transfer 

Council approved a number of applications for 
membership and transfer. Particulars appear on 
pages 402-404. 


Local Section Reports 
Council adopted the Local Section Reports, 
extracts from which appear on pages 404-407. 


Standards 

The Standards Committee reported that they had 
received, with great regret, the resignation of Mr. 
C. R. Whitaker, on his retirement and departure for 
Australia. Mr. Whitaker had been an active member 
of the Committee for many years. 


Council Elections 

Council approved the F. & G. P. Committee's 
recommendation that information circulated with the 
ballot paper for the election of members to Council 
should include details of attendances at Council 
Meetings in respect of those members standing for 
re-election. 


Section Hon. Secretaries 


The election of the following Section Hon. 
Secretaries was confirmed :- 


ADELAIDE ... +3, = os W. L. Hemer 
BOMBAY (Acting) ... es “i Mrs. S. G. Barbet 
DUNDEE _..... es a = K. Fairweather 
EASTERN COUNTIES A. B. Brook 


GLOUCESTER & 
SUB-SECTION 
HALIFAX GRADUATE ... 

LIVERPOOL GRADUATE 
LONDON GRADUATE 

LUTON waa et 

LUTON GRADUATE 
MANCHESTER 

MELBOURNE id 

NORTH EASTERN es se 
NORTH EASTERN GRADUATE 
NORWICH SUB-SECTION 
OXFORD SECTION 33 in 
PETERBOROUGH SUB-SECTION 
PRESTON ... asc inte 
WOLVERHAMPTON 
YORKSHIRE GRADUATE 


DISTRICT 
ees a, P. C. Bradshaw 

C. W. Overin 

T. L. Henthorne 

L. J. Saunders 

J. F. W. Galyer 

F. G. Ethelston 

G. R. Parker 

R. W. Deutsher 

G. D. Robinson 

R. F. Loebl 

L. D. R. Dunsford 

M. J. Inston 

E. G. Perrett 

F. T. Graham 

W. B. Pamment 

G. C. Wadsworth 


Obituary 
The deaths of the following members were recorded 
with regret :- 
J. Harris, A.M.1.Prod.E. 
S. R. Hill, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
E. J. Johnson, M.1.Prod.E. 
A. F. Law, A.M.1.Prod.E. 
R. T. McArthur, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
V. J. H. Morgan, A.M.1.Prod.E. 
M. E. Smith, M.1.Prod.E. 
T. A. Stevens, M.1I.Prod.E. 
W. Symed, Affiliated Representative 


Date and Place of Next Meeting 
Thursday, 29th October, 1953, at 11 a.m.. at 36, 
Portman Square, London, W.1. 








ELECTION OF MEMBERS 





ADELAIDE SECTION 
AS GRADUATE 
W. K. Healey. 


AS ASSOCIATE 

R. T. Elvish. 

TRANSFER 

FROM GRADUATE TO ASSOCIATE MEMBER 

P. A. Wibrow. 

BIRMINGHAM SECTION 

AS ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

B. H. Hill, T. Viswanath. 

AS GRADUATES 

D. F. Allen, F. H. Brettle, J. R. Brownsword, 
S. K. R. Chowdhury, H. Chanda, R. W. 
Collins, J. E. Cross, F. Farnworth, D. Horrex, 
M. A. Lloyd-Morris, L. G. Mallabond, A. D. 
Reeves, D. 1. ‘Vaylor, P. J. Webber, N. 
Whitehead. 

AS STUDENTS 

R. B. Bristoll, A. F. Pate, G. Pettit, C. J. Stanford, 
S. G. Tomes, M. 8S. Woolston. 
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23rd July, 1953 


TRANSFERS 

FROM ASSOCIATE MEMBER TO MEMBER 

B. W. Gould, A. G. Jennings. 

FROM INTERMEDIATE ASSOCIATE MEMBER TO 

ASSOCIATE MEMBER 

J. K. Evans, R. E. W. Smith. 

FROM GRADUATE TO ASSOCIATE MEMBER 

A. G. Bradbury, R. V. Brown, R. A. Hennery, 
R. E. Green. 

PROM STUDENT TO GRADUATE 

M. J. Bealing. 


BOMBAY SECTION 


AS ASSOCIATE MEMBER 


R. V. Kulkarni. 


AS STUDENTS 

H. L. Khanna, R. N. 
Prasad, C. P. 
Virmani. 





TRANSFERS 

FROM INTERMEDIATE ASSOCIATE MEMBER TO 
ASSOCIATE MEMBER 

H. C. Ramanna 

FROM GRADUATE TO ASSOCIATE MEMBER 

M. Sondhi. 


CALCUTTA SECTION 


AS MEMBER AS ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
E. J. Bookless. S. Bhattacharya, 
J. Lawson, 
Ss. D. Malhotra, 
B. Mookerjee. 
AS ASSOCIATI AS GRADUATES 
S. Raghaviah. B. P. Bannerjee, 
S. Jana. 
AS STUDENTS 


K. P. Acharyya, A. Ba Roychowdhury, V. Sinha, 











CORNWALL SECTION 

AS STUDENT 
E. J. Sandoe. 
TRANSFERS 
FROM INTERMEDIATI 

ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
L. Holman, E. Pearce. 
FROM STUDENT TO GRADUATE 
J. F. Horler. 

COVENTRY SECTION 
AS ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
K. J. Darbey, oo S. Hardy, E. Strong, H. J. 
Thorneycroft, E. M. Vaughan. 

AS or ATE AS STUDENT 
G. T. Jordan. D. P. Stratton. 
hd. RS 
FROM INTERMEDIATE 

ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
E. N. Cooper, H. Randle, H. Standring. 
FROM GRADUATE TO ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
D. W. Wood. 


DERBY SECTION 
AS GRADUATI AS STUDENTS 
V. O. Williamson. J. E. Priestman, F. A. 


Swain. 


ASSOCIATI MEMBER TO 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER TO 


TRANSFERS 
FROM GRADUATE TO ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
N. W. Walker. 
FROM STUDENT TO GRADUATE 
D. Bourne- Mortlock. 
EASTERN COUNTIES SECTION 
AS ASSOCIATE MEMBER AS GRADUATE 
R. P. Brown. J. P. Pereira. 
AS STUDENTS 
M. B. Conyers, J. I. Hilder. 
TRANSFER 
FROM INTERMEDIATE 
ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
L. A. Tillett. 


EDINBURGH SECTION 

- GRADUATE 
. Gillies. 

TRANSFERS 
FROM ASSOCIATE MEMBER TO MEMBER 
A. F. Muir. 
FROM GRADUATE TO ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
J. W. Haig Ferguson. 


GLASGOW SECTION 
AS ASSOCIATE MEMBER AS ASSOCIATES 
G. M. Anderson. A. D. Mackay. 
AS STUDENTS f£. S. Dunthorne. 
R. Carrie, H. Ehtisham. 
TRANSFERS 
FROM ASSOCIATE MEMBER TO MEMBER 
D. A. Smith. 
FROM INTERMEDIATE 
a LATE MEMBER 
C. W. Love. 
ae GRADUATE TO ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
D. GC, Muirhead, D. Wooldridge. 


HALIFAX SECTION 
AS STUDENT 
A. D. Bailey. 
TRANSFERS 
PROM GRADUATE TO ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
M. Kenyon, J. E. Senior. 


LEICESTER SECTION 

AS MEMBERS AS ASSOCIATE MEMBER 

A. I. Baker, E. W. Marvill. W. G. Wright. 

AS GRADUATES 

D. D. Billsdon, I 
Smith. 

AS STUDENTS 

A. G. Crossland, K. H. Gollaglee, D. F. Gricks, 
S. L. Heys, N. Hodgson, M. H. Parkinson, 
D. G. J. Swinfield, K. F. Webb. 

TRANSFER 

FYROM GRADUATE TO ASSOCIATE MEMBER 

L.. W. Hampton. 


LINCOLN SECTION 
AS STUDENTS 
B. O. Hinitt, G. F. Howden, S 
Periam. 
TRANSFER 
FROM INTERMEDIATE 
ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
T. H. Goddard. 
LIVERPOOL SECTION 
AS ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
J. Fletcher. 


AS STUDENT 
G. Hesketh. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER 10 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER moO 


E. Hopwell, E. Kent, W. A. 


V. Page, R. W. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER To 


AS MEMBER 

G. P. Belsham. 

AS GRADUATE 

G. K. McNair. 

TRANSFERS 

FROM INTERMEDIATE ASSOCIATE MEMBER TO 
ASSOCIATE MEMBER 

C. Phillips. 

FROM GRADU * TO ASSOCIATE MEMBER 

J. Palmer, R. T. Ridgeway, C. T. Wheatcroft. 

LONDON SECTION 
AS MEMBERS 
A. MacNiven-Brown, L. V. Store. 


AS AS SOCIATE 
Ww. 





AS ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

L. G. Beeton, S. R. H. Bolton, L. M. Brooks, A. 
mt Byford, C. E. Channing, R. E. Charman, 
A. J. S. Dadson, D. E. Davis, J. C. Gayler, 
H. Kearl, C. R. Last, G. Moyes, J. W. Rose, 

E. Spratt, F. J. Willmott. 

AS GRADUATES 

. A. Coker, L. B. 
Dove, J. W. Kirkby, 
R. Solt, R. H. Wall, 
J. T. Wholey. 


J. S. Hunter 


AS STUDENTS 


Haslam, R. P. Hills, C. F. Noble, D. H. 
Ralston, P. R. Smithers. 

AFFILIATED FIRM 

Acheson Colloids Ltd. 

CHANGE OF AFFILIATE REPRESENTATIVE 

T. D. Ough. 

TRANSFERS 

FROM ASSOCIATE MEMBER TO MEM BER 

J. W. H. Smith, J. G. Woodruff. 

FROM INTERMEDIATE  ASSOCIATI 

ASSOCIATE MEMBER 

R. R. Constable, R. A. Farman, L. E. Holton, 
R. A. Spencer. 

FROM GRADUATE ~ ASSOCIATE MEMBER 

R. W. Clark, N. E. Cornish, L. Gold, P. H. J. 
Johnson. 

FROM STUDENT TO GRADUATE 

V. F. Burgess, J. L. Blumire, R. King, K. D. H. 
Willcocks, P. J. Simner. 

LUTON SECTION 
AS sramaae MEMBER AS GRADUATES 
P. J. C. Chant. N. M. Panikkar, C. R. 
Shotbolt, A. I 
Willett. 


MEMBER TO 


AS STUDENT 
R. G. Pitkin. 
TRANSFER 
FROM GRADUATE TO ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
G. F. McCormick. 


MANCHESTER SECTION 
AS ASSOCIATE. MEMBER 
J. M. Abbott. 
AS GRADUATES 
S. N. Haque, 
A. R. Sheikh. 
AS STUDENTS 
G. R. Connor, M. Sykes. 
AFFILIATED FIRM 
F. E. Rowland & Co., Ltd. 
CHANGE OF AFFILIATE REPRESENTATIVE 
J. Barton. 
TRANSFERS 
FROM INTERMEDIATE 
ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
P. Haigh, N. Haynes. 
FROM GRADUATE TO ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
R. D. Billing. 


MELBOURNE SECTION 

AS MEMBER 
H. H. Hoch. 
TRANSFERS 
FROM INTERMEDIATI 

ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
C. R. Nuttall, E. G. Vincent. 
FROM GRADUATE TO ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
E. H. Werner. 


NEW ZEALAND SECTION 
AS GRADUATE 
DD. GC. McDonald. 


A. Jones, J. D. Pennington, 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER TO 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER TO 


NORTH EASTERN SECTION 
AS MEMBERS AS ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
E. G. Angus, T. H. Hall. S. R. Kilner, H. 
Przibram. 
AS GRADUATE 
H. C. Trueman. 
TRANSFERS 
FROM INTERMEDIATI 
ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
H. Roberts. 
FROM GRADUATE TO ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
J. Pearce. 
NORTHERN IRELAND SECTION 
AS ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
T. A. Calhoun, C. T. Chapman. 
NOTTINGHAM SECTION 
AS ASSOCIATE MEMBER AS STUDENTS 
G. E. Pollard. R. C. Cattell, K. E. 
Clavering. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER TO 


TRANSFERS 

FROM INTERMEDIATE 
ASSOCIATE MEMBER 

J. W. Reynolds. 

FROM GRADUATE TO ASSOCIATE MEMBER 

J. J. Adams, D. F. Worthington. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER TO 


OXFORD SUB-SECTION 
AS ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
F. S. Chappell, G. A. Reuter, H. ‘Taylor. 
AS GRADUATE 
J. F. P. Cheetham. 





PRESTON SECTION 
AS STUDENTS 
V. Burton, J. A. Ensor, C. F. Holding, W. B. 
Howarth, J. Mills, J. Sankson, A. Wren. 
TRANSFERS 
FROM GRADUATE TO ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
J. W. Freeman, J. Lyon, H. Prescott. 


-iemaeneiens SECTION 
AS GRADU/ 


B. G. Hill, ‘y. " Wastling. 

AS STUDENT 

M. J. A. Mullett. 

TRANSFER 

FROM GRADUATE TO ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
P. J. Smallbone. 


ROCHESTER SUB-SECTION 
AS ASSOCIATE MEMBER AS ASSOCIATE 
A. Clements. R. G. Dodd. 
SHEFFIELD SECTION 
AS ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
K. E. Gregory. 
AS GRADUATE AS STUDENTS 
W. A. Reeve. R. Foster, A. D. 
Hopkinson. 
TRANSFER 
FROM  INTERMEDIATI 
ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
H. Woodham. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER TO 


SHREWSBURY SECTION 
AS MEMBER AS ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
M. L. Curtis. W. M. Buchan, ‘T. H. 
Fraser. 
AS STUDENTS 
F. R. Collinson, F. J. D. ‘Thompson. 
SOUTHERN SECTION 
AS ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
A. O. Mattocks, R. H. Wozencroft. 
AS STUDENTS 
A. H. M. Ali, J. F. Clarke. 


SOUTH AFRICA SECTION 
AS ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
R. M. Clark, P. C. Ellett, 
Smith. 
AS GRADUATI 
J. L. Neethling. 
TRANSFER 
FROM INTERMEDIATE 
ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
C.. Adderley. 


SOUTH ESSEX SUB-SECTION 
AS ye MEMBERS 
F. L. Barker, A. E. H. Chaplin, 5. R. Goddard. 
do 
FROM GRADUATE TO ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
D. G. Mickleburgh. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT SUB-SECTION 
AS MEMBER 
C. J. Tirrell. 
TRANSFER 
PROM GRADUATE TO ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
A. N. Smith. 
SYDNEY SECTION 
AS ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
R. J. Barry. 
AS STUDENTS 
P. Major, D. A. King. 


cS. 5. Mogford, A. H. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER To 


AS MEMBER 

R. C. Neave. 

AS GRADUATES 

G. Bennett, D. J. Fakes. 

rRANSFER 

FROM INTERMEDIATE 

ASSOCIATE MEMBER 

L. IT. Alexander. 
WESTERN SECTION 

AS ASSOCIATE MEMBER 

J. R. Laidlaw. 

AS ASSOCIATE 

G. W. Bubb. 

AS STUDENT 

CG. R. Blake. 

TRANSFERS 

FROM ASSOCIATE MEMBER TO MEMBER 

F. G. C. Sandiford, W. U. Snell. 

FROM INTERMEDIATE ASSOCIATE MEMBER TO 

ASSOCIATE MEMBER 

R. G. Moseley, F. Starr. 

FROM GRADUATE TO ASSOCIATE MEMBER 

N. W. Taylor. 


WEST WALES SECTION 
AS STUDENTS 
H. W. Phillips, TT. M. James, D. Jenkins. 
NEW AFFILIATED FIRM 
Rees & Kirby Ltd. 
NEW AFFILIATE REPRESENTATIVES 
W. S. Whinham, T. J. Lehane. 


ASSOGAATE MEMBER TO 


AS GRADUATE 
D. F. Ormrod. 


WOLVERHAMPTON SECTION 
AS GRADUATE AS STUDENT 
R. J. Evans. A. G, Davies. 
PRANSFERS 
FROM INTERMEDIATE 
ASSOCIATE MEMBER 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER TO 
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F. F. Halbard. 

FROM GRADUATE 10 ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
R. S. Ayers, H. Haigh, C. E. Henden. 
FROM STUDENT TO GRADUATE 

R. J. Gentle, B. McCloskey. 


YORKSHIRE SECTION 
AS MEMBERS 
1D). F. Newstead. 
AS ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
E. A. Brearley, J. Kirkby 
AS ASSOCIATE 
B. Crowther. 
AS GRADUATES 
G. Ackroyd, N. Jackson. 
AS STUDENTS 
R. E. H. Bayford, R. D. Bourne, A. Fowell, 
J. T. Wilkinson, F. Whitaker 
TRANSFER 
FROM ASSOCIATE MEMBER TO MEMBER 
P. B. Higgins. 
FROM INTERMEDIATE 
ASSOCIATE MEMBER 


G. H. Fisher 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER ro 


NO SECTION 
AS MEMBERS 
O. H. Kienzle, W. R. Turner 
AS ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
A. Nuedzwiedzki, A. E. Walmsley. 
AS GRADUATE AS STUDENT 
J. Hobson. F. R. Taylor. 
TRANSFERS 
FROM INTERMEDIATE 
ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
W. J. Murfin. 
FROM GRADUATE TO ASSOCIATE MEMBER 


S. W. W. Carroll, M. C. Pebjoy, J. K. H. Smith. 


ASSOCIATI MEMBER TO 





SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES IN) 1953 


BIRMINGHAM SECTION 

AS ASSOCIATE. MEMBER AS GRADUATE 
A. Hambly. W. Evans. 
TRANSFER 
FROM STUDENT TO GRADUATE 
A. V. Sullivan. 

COVENTRY SECTION 
AS ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
W. T. White. 

DERBY SECTION 

AS GRADUATE 
r. A. Clarke. 
TRANSFER 
FROM STUDENT TO GRADUATI 
F. G. Passam. 

GLASGOW SECTION 
AS GRADUATI 
C. R. Webster. 

LONDON SECTION 

AS ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
F. H. Briggs, H. P. Browne, H. F. Rudkin. 
AS GRADUATE 
N. J. Rippingham, T. Tebbutt. F. C. Munns 

LIVERPOOL SECTION 
AS ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
J. H. Lynn. 

MANCHESTER SECTION 
AS ASSOCIATE MEMBER AS GRADUATI 
S. W. P. Hugo. H. A. Blomiley. 
NORTH EASTERN SECTION 

AS GRADUATI 
J. Corker. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP EXAMINATION 


PRESTON SECTION 
AS ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
J. Doyle. 
READING SECTION 
AS ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
E. P. Harrison. 
ROCHESTER SUB-SECTION 
AS GRADUATE 
J. F. Mullervy 
SHEFFIELD SECTION 
AS ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
|. F. Spencer 
TRANSFER 
ROM STUDENT TO GRADUATE 
Ss. Brown 
SOUTHERN SECTION 
AS ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
R. Stewart. 
SOUTH WALES SECTION 
AS ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
Cc. H. Hunt 
WESTERN SECTION 
AS GRADUATE 
H. J. Manners. 
WEST WALES SECTION 
AS ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
R. T. Pritchard. 
YORKSHIRE SECTION 
TRANSFER 
FROM STUDENT TO GRADUATE 
D. Chappell. 
NO SECTION 
AS GRADUATE 
S. Eilon. 











EXTRACTS FROM LOCAL SECTION REPORTS 





Presented to Council. 


Adelaide 

In conjunction with the Department of Industrial 
Development and the Australian Institute of Management, 
a Seminar was conducted under the Jeadership of Dr. 
Leinweber, a visiting consultant, on the subject of “Problems 
in Production Management”. In April, a paper on “ The 
Application of Hidden Arc Welding’? was read by Mr. 
M. W. Wright, and at the May meeting, Mr. E. M. 
Schroeder, A.M.S.O.C., A.I.E.Aust., gave a lecture on 
“The Production of Cement”. At the June meeting, three 
members of the Committee will speak on “A Survey ot 


World Trends in Machine Tools ” 


Birmingham 

The lecture session just concluded has been one of the 
most extensive arranged by the Section, and has included 
joint meetings with kindred associations and meetings held 
in the Birmingham University. Following the two lecture 
held in Worcester, a meeting of all members in this area 
was held in March. An Acting Secretary and a Provisional 
Committee were elected to help in planning future arrange- 
ments and to consider the establishment of a Sub-Section in 
Worcester. 

As arranged by the Midland Region Committee, details 
of programmes in Birmingham, Coventry, Wolverhampton 
and Shrewsbury will be printed in a combined programme 
card. 

It has been decided to establish an educational sub- 
committee and this will be set up during September, prior 
to the commencement of the 1953/54 Session. 


Bombay 

At the Meeting held in May, Mr. S. G. Barbet. 
A.M.1.Prod.E., read a paper on “ The Future of Production 
Engineering”, which had been presented in London by 
Mr. C. R. Whitaker, M.I.Prod.E. Some lively discussion 
ensued, in which the marked differences between conditions 
in England and India were stressed. 

Meetings of the Membership and Activities Sub- 
Committee were held in May, and the last meeting of the 
present General Committee was held on 22nd May, when 
votes of thanks were passed to the retiring officers. 

Applications for membership continue to be_ received 
at a satisfactory rate. 
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23rd July. 1953. 


Caleutta 

Committee Meetings were held on 31st March and 14th 
April, and the Annual General Meeting took place on 30th 
April. 

The Ministry of Education at New Delhi have requested 
a meeting with the Section Committee in Calcutta to 
discuss the possibility of the Instiiution giving assistance 
with regard to Production Engineering Courses. Further 
discussions have also taken place with the Institute of 
Technology at Sindri and Kharagpur. 


Canada 

Mr. J. Coomber, of International Business Machines, 
Toronto, gave an interesting lecture on “ Tool Engineering 
As An Aid To Production” on 15th April, followed by a 
lively discussion. This concluded the 1952/53 Session and 
the Committee look forward to an interesting series of 
lectures during the coming Session. 

The Chairman and Secretary met officials of the 
University of Toronto recently and discussed Production 
Engineering Courses. 


Cornwall 

The Annual General Meeting held in March was very 
well attended. Captain F. W. Spencer was re-elected 
Section President for the year 1953/54, and Mr. H. M. 
Sawyer, President-Elect. After the meeting, Mr. F. G. S. 
English, M.I.Prod.E., presented a paper entitled ‘“ The 
Measure of Progress *’, followed by discussion. 

In April, an interesting paper on “Induction Heating ” 
was given by Mr. J. Lewis. 


Coventry Graduate 

The last meeting of the lecture season was held in April, 
and consisted of a _ film evening, followed by the 
Annual General Meeting, which resulted in seven new 
members being elected to the Committee. 

In planning next year’s lecture session, joint meetings 
have been held with representatives of Graduate Sections 
of other Institutions in Coventry, so that a clash of dates 
can be avoided as far as possible. 

As a result of the recent ballot among Graduate Sections, 
it has been decided that the 1954 Graduate Conference 
will be organised by the Coventry Graduate Section. 








Derby 


The final lecture meeting of the 1952/53 Session was 
arranged on the subject of Textile Engineering, in line with 
“broadening the base”, and for the particular interest of 
members in the Burton-on-Trent area. 

The attendance at lecture meetings throughout the Session 
maintained a good average, the bulk of the attendance 
being senior members. It is hoped in the future to be able 
to persuade the local Technical College that the lecture 
meeetings would form part of the curriculum for Production 
Engineering Courses, particularly for those taking the final 
year of the Higher National Certificate or Endorsement 
Courses, and that the Principal will allow complete classes 
to attend lecture meetings if the date coincides with a 
normal attendance night at the College. 

Mr. T. Broome has completed his term of office as 
President of the Section, and the Committee and Section 
Members wish to make a sincere expression of appreciation 
for the encouragement and guidance given to the Derby 
Section by Mr. Broome during its first two years as a full 
Section. The Section are extremely pleased to welcome 
Mr. A. F. Kelley as the new President. 


Eastern Counties 


Since the end of the 1952/53 Session, the Committee 
have been preparing the lecture programme for the coming 
winter. The lectures are being chosen so as to be 
representative of local industries. A different lecture hall 
has been obtained, and it is hoped that the facilities there 
will be more convenient for members and friends. 

The Section Summer Visit was made on 12th June, to 
the Newall Engineering Co. Ltd., Peterborough, and those 
present spent a most enjoyable day. 


Halifax 


Activity in the Section at this time of year is confined to 
the work of the Committee; this is receiving every attention, 
and it is expected that the completed programme for 
1953/54 will have something of interest for every member. 


Lincoln 
The resignation from the Section Committee of Mr. S. E. 


Willett, M.I.Prod.E., and Mr. S. R. Goodwin, M.I.Prod.E., 
is recorded with regret. Mr. T. Phillipson, has offered to 
fill one of these vacancies. 

The Section are very grateful to the Directors and 
Management of I.C.I., Witton, Birmingham, for allowing 
members to visit their Metal Division on 17th June. These 
full day visits to works have proved to be very interesting 
and educational to members. 


Liverpool 


The Section had the privilege of entertaining Mr. J. 
France on several occasions during the latter half of the 
year, and it is hoped that he will rejoin the Section, of 
which he was a founder member, on the completion of his 
present year of office with the Birmingham Section. 

A joint meeting in April with the Institution of Works 
Managers was very successful. E. M. Price, President 
of the Coventry Section, spoke on “ Training As Related to 
Production Processes”? to a large audience. 

At the Annual General Meeting, Mr. J. O. Knowles was 
elected Section President for 1953/54, this being his second 
year of office. The Section were pleased to welcome, on 
his return from America, Mr. H. Rothwell, a member of 
the Methods Study Team sponsored by the Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity. 

The Education Sub-Committee has done valuable work in 
encouraging the Graduates of the Section to write papers for 
the B. A. Williams Foundation prize, and Mr. Knowles has 
written to each Graduate personally on the subject. 

Twenty-seven members visited Fisher & Ludlow, Ltd., on 
18th June, and a visit to John Summers’ steelworks was 
arranged for early July. 


London Graduate 


A successful Annual General Meeting was held on 18th 
March, when the Committee for 1953/54 were elected. 
Mr. R. T. Mustard was re-elected Chairman and Mr. L. 
Saunders, Section Hon. Secretary. 

The lecture given by Mr. Hyland entitled “ Estimating 
Department and Its Relation to Costing and Cost Control ”’, 
had a very good attendance, and the lecture by Mr. Stock- 
bridge on “ The Factories Act as It Affects The Production 
Engineer” caused a very lively discussion which success- 
fully rounded off the 1952/53 Session. 

On March 30th a most successful works visit was made to 
Powers-Samas Accounting Machines Ltd. 


Luton 

This quarter marks the end of a successful year, in which 
Section activities have been well supported. 

Work in connection with the investigations into Production 
Control, as requested by the Sub-Committee set up by the 
Joint Committee on Measurement of Productivity, is going 
ahead. A list of local firms has been compiled and promises 
of their co-operation obtained. 


Manchester 


In April a most successful series of lectures, ranging from 

‘Measurement of Productivity” to “ The Construction of 
the de Havilland Comet”, was terminated by a paper on 
“The Machine Tool Industry”. The Manchester Section 
were unanimous in congratulating their Syllabus Sub- 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Mr. H. G. Gregory, 
for having a so many interesting and original papers, 
two of which have been published in the Journal. 

During the Session, the Section enjoyed a day’s visit to 
the Thornton Research Centre, by kind permission of 
Shell-Mex, Ltd. 

Mr. R. H. S. Turner, the retiring Section President, will 
continue to serve on the Committee as Vice-President. Mr. 
H. Spencer Smith has been elected President for the ensuing 
year. 


Manchester Graduate 


The April lecture, “Automatic Looms and Their 
Application” by F. C. Sheldon, terminated the lecture 
programme for the 1952/53 Session. 

The annual day visit was held on Saturday, 29th July. 
The morning was devoted to a tour of the English Electric 
Co. Ltd., Preston, and the afternoon to the maintenance 
section of Speke Airport, Liverpool. 


Melbourne 


On 18th April, a lecture was given by Mr. R. Deutsher, 
A.M.I.Prod.E., on his production impressions overseas, and 
in May, a lecture on “ Marine Engine Production” was 
given by Mr. A. V. Robinson, of the Commonwealth Marine 
Engine Works, Port Melbourne. Following this lecture, a 
works visit was made to the Commonwealth Marine Engine 
Works. 

The June meeting was held at the Melbourne Technical 
College, when Mr. K. H. Spencer, B.Sc., Manager of 
Investment Castings Pty. Ltd., Victoria, spoke on “ Precision 
Investment Castings ” 


North Eastern 


On 16th April, members of the Section visited the works 
of Vickers-Armstrong, Ltd., Tractor Division, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. This proved to be one of the finest works visits made 
in the district. 

Members of the Section Committee have represented the 
Institution at inaugural meetings of the British Productivity 
Council held in Middlesbrough, Sunderland, and Newcastle. 


Northern Ireland 


The Annual General Meeting of the Section was held in 
the Royal Avenue Hotel on 18th March. Immediately 
following, members present were led by Mr. H. F. Spinks 
in a most enjoyable discussion on methods employed in the 
production of hollow steel golf club shafts. 
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Members present expressed the opinion that more in- 
formal meetings should be held, and the Hon. Secretary 
was instructed to examine this suggestion with a view to 
incorporating this type of meeting in the 1953/54 
programme. 


Nottingham 


During the coming session, as much publicity as possible 
will be given to the activities of the Section. At present, 
two social events are being planned: a Ladies’ Outing in 
August to the Derwent Valley Water Scheme, and «a Dinner 
Dance in November. ‘The usual programme of works visits 
and lecture meetings is now nearing completion. 

Applications for membership continue to be received, and 
the Section are pleased to welcome Mr. Gardiner, Deputy 
Controller of the North Midland Region of the Ministry of 
Supply. 

Mr. C. H. Hodgkins has been elected to the Section 
Committee. 

Local industry is being asked to encourage apprentices to 
take the Higher National Certificate in Production 
Engineering, a course which has recently been introduced 
at the Nottingham and District Technical College. 


Oxford 
The Oxford Section has been raised to full Section 


status less than a year after its inauguration. In a con- 
gratulatory letter to the members of the Committee, the 
Chairman, Mr. L. P. Coombes, set the doubling of the 
Section strength as an immediate target. 

It is hoped that the close co-operation with the Reading 
Section and Committee will be maintained in the future. 


Peterborough Sub-Section 

A most successful opening year was concluded with the 
Sub-Section’s first works visit to the factory of The British 
Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd., at Rugby, on 9th May. 

Membership has now increased to more than double the 
original numbers in less than a year, and many more 
applications for membership are still being considered. 

Arrangements for the 1953/54 programme, comprising 
seven lecture meetings and one works visit, are now nearing 
completion, and the excellent attendances experienced 
during the first year are expected to continue. 


Preston 


Mr. A. J. Charnock, O.B.E., a Past President of the 
Section, has taken up an appointment at the Canadian 
factory of Leyland Motors, Ltd. He has been a prominent 
member in furthering the work of the Institution, and all 
members of the Section wish him well. 

Mr. A. F. Williamson, M.I.Prod.E., has been elected 
Mayor of Lytham St. Annes for the ensuing year, and the 
Committee have tendered to him best wishes for a successful 
term of office. 


Reading 


The retiring Chairman, Mr. F. V. Waller, who formed 
and inaugurated the Section as a Sub-Section in 1950, and 
also took a prominent part in the formation of the Oxford 
Sub-Section, has completed his term of office. His valued 
services will still be available, as he will continue to serve on 
the Committee. 

The lecture programme for 1953/54 has been completed. 
The usual number of lectures has been reduced by two, 
films and discussion being substituted. 


Sheffield 


With the assistance of Mr. Edwards-Smith of Doncaster 
Technical College, an effort is being made to form a Sub- 
Section in the Doncaster area. A lecture meeting is to be 
held early in the coming Session, and it is hoped that many 
potential members will attend. 

The programme arrangements for 1953/54 are complete, 
and include two lectures of regional status and a joint 
meeting with the Institute of Welding. The Annual Dinner 
will take place on 12th October, 1953. 

It is with regret that the Committee have accepted the 
resignation of Mr. J. W. Walker after 22 years’ service, 
including two periods as Section President. 
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Shrewsbury 

The remaining lectures of this Session have continued to 
be well supported, whilst Committee work dealing with the 
1953/54 Session has resulted in the preparation of a further 
programme of a high standard. 

The Provisional Regional Committee met in Shrewsbury 
early in June. The meeting was followed by luncheon, to 


which the ladies were invited 


South Africa 

A paper was given on 10th April by Mr. J. A. Longmuss, 
entitled “ Machine Shop Practice”. At the meeting on 7th 
May, Mr. H. R. Ledson gave a paper on “ Modern Tech- 
nique of Lubrication”, after which a film entitled “ The 
Last Ten Feet” was shown. On 4th June, Mr. P. Wert- 
heimer gave a paper on “Screens and Screening”. <A 
Works Visit to the Klip Power Station was held on 17th 
June. 

At the Annual General Meeting and Dinner, the South 
African Sub-Council Students Award will be made to Mr. 
B. J. Blum, and the second prize, which has been kindly 
donated by Mr. W. G. Gillespie, Vice-President of the 
South African Branch, will be awarded to Mr. W. J]. Bohme. 


South Essex Sub-Section 

The Annual General Meeting took place in March, 1953, 
at Ilford. Two new Committee members, Messrs. Wright 
and Hammett, were elected. 

Attendance at meetings remains at the same level as last 
year, the proportion of visitors and members being also 
about the same. 

Mr. R. S. Soul represents this Section on the Papers 
Committee. 


S. Wales & Monmouthshire 

A visit to the National Oil Refineries at Llandarcy in 
April proved of considerable interest to those who attended. 

A well-attended’ social event was organised by 

S. T. O. Davies for members and their ladies. This 
consisted of a visit to the New Theatre, Cardiff, followed 
by supper at the Park Hotel. 

The Annual General Meeting was held in April, and this 
was followed by a film show provided by Mr. Abrahams. 
Attendance was extremely good and showed the growing 
interest of members in the Section activities. 


Stoke-on-Trent Sub-Section 
During this quarter the Sub-Section have again been very 
fortunate in obtaining first-class speakers and subjects. 
Monthly Committee meetings have been exceptionally 
well attended and last year’s Committee members were re- 
elected for this year. 


Sydney 

In April, a film evening was held when two technicolour 
films produced by the Fellows Gear Shaper Company were 
shown, through the courtesy of Gilbert Lodge & Co. Ltd. 
On 14th April, several members of the Section held a Golf 
Day at Pennant Hills Golf Club. At the meeting in May, 
Mr. R. Randerson presented a paper entitled “ The Effect 
of Financial Controls on Australia’s Productivity”. On 
20th May, approximately 30 members of the Section made 
a tour of inspection of the Captain Cook Dockyard. 

At a meeting on 19th March, jointly arranged by this 
Section and the Australian Institute of Management, an 
excellent address was given by Mr. Walter C. Puckey. 
(See page 411.) 


Western Graduate 

In the lecturette competition held in April, Mr. C. J. 
Bowden was awarded first prize for a paper entitled “An 
Introduction to Arc Welding”, and Mr. G. Butler won 
second prize for his paper “ Die Casting”. The prizes were 
presented by Mr. E. F. Gilberthorpe, who headed the panel 
of judges formed from the Senior Section Committee. 








At the Annual General Meeting held in March, Mr. B. R. 
Cutler, Student, was elected to succeed Mr. R. W. Wall, as 
Section Chairman. 

On Saturday, 13th June, the Section’s first Garden Party 
was held at Tickenham, Somerset, and Mr. and Mrs. 
W. F. S. Woodford were among the principal guests. The 
President of the Senior Section, Mr. G. W. Wright, officially 
opened the party. 


Wolverhampton 


A Committee meeting has been held each month, with a 
good attendance of members. The work of the Lecture 
Sub-Committee is almost complete for next Session, and a 
very interesting programme of lectures has been arranged. 
The first meeting will be held on 7th October. 

On Saturday, 6th June, the fourth Regional Committee 
meeting was held at Shrewsbury, and some very useful 
discussions took place. 

It is regretted that Mr. Holberry has been compelled for 
business reasons to resign from the Committee, as during 
his long period of office he has given much valuable service 
to the Institution. 


Wolverhampton Graduate 


On Saturday, 11th April, members and visitors attended 
a very interesting works visit to Cammell Lairds, Ltd., at 
Birkenhead. Also in April, Mr. J. Hill, A.M.I.Prod.E., 
A.I.M., M.IL.B.F., gave a lecture on “The Mechanised 
Production of Light and Medium Weight Moulds”. On 
6th May, a number of Students and Graduates visited the 
works of Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., Luton. 

A Brains Trust meeting on Production Engineering 
Problems was held in May. The June lecture, entitled 
“ British Watch and Clock Production” was given by Mr. 
R. Lenoir, F.B.H.I. 








HUMAN ASPECTS OF MANAGEMENT 


The North-Western Polytechnic announces that a series 
of part-time courses on Human Aspects of Management will 
begin in September, 1953. Each course will deal in a 
practical way with the human problems met by those who 
are responsible for the activities of groups of people in any 
kind of organisation, industrial, commercial or administrative. 

Discussions will cover the factors affecting the capacity of 
the worker and the factors affecting the will to work, in- 
cluding such topics as fatigue and monotony, morale and 
discipline, incentives, joint consultation, and practice will 
be given in the techniques of selection, interviewing and 
running meetings, both formal and informal. 

Each course consists of 24 weekly all-day meetings, and 
courses begin on 29th September and 5th January next. 
The fee for each course is £4. 

Further details may be obtained on application to the 
Head of the Department of Commerce and Professional 
Studies, North-Western Polytechnic, Prince of Wales Road, 
London, N.W.5. 


POST GRADUATE COURSE IN PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING 


The Department of Mechanical Engineering, King’s 
College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, announces that the next 
course leading to a College Certificate in Production En- 
gineering will commence in October, 1953. The Course is 
a whole-time one extending from October to June, and is 
open to graduates in Applied Science and to holders of a 
Higher National Certificate in Engineering. The subjects 
studied include Engineering Production Processes, Engineering 
Administration, Jig and Tool Design, Metallurgy and 
Statistics. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, 
King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 1953/54 


Finance and General Purposes Committee 


The Principal Officers :- 


The President, W. C. Puckey, F.I.1L.A. 

The Chairman of Council, H. Burke 

The Vice-Chairman of Council, G. R. Pryor 
Major-General K. C. Appleyard, C.B.E., T.D., D.L., J.P. 
L. Bunn E. P. Edwards H. G. Gregory 
J. E. Hill B. G. L. Jackman 


The Chairmen of all Standing Committees: Editorial, 


Education, Hazleton Memorial Library, Membership, 
Papers, Research and Standards Committees 


Editorial Committee 

Principal Officer; J. M. Brice 
A. A. J. Francis K. J. Hume 
M. Seaman 


L. Bunn 
H. P. Jost 


Each Standing Committee will be asked to nominate 
one representative to serve on this Committee. 


Education Committee 

Principal Officers A. J. Aiers F. W. Cooper 

F. W. Cranmer E. P. Edwards H. L. Haslegrave 
B. G. L. Jackman Prof.T.U.Matthew C. L. Old 

L. S. Pitteway R. Ratcliffe B. E. Stokes 

F. Woodifield T. B. Worth 


Hazleton Memorial Library Committee 


Principal Officers H. A. Chambers 
R. Hutcheson H. L. Madeley 


G. Cubitt-Smith 
J.C. Z. Martin 


kK. V. Rider The Right Hon. Lord Sempill 
L. J. Saunders H. G. Shakeshaft S. R. Smith 
R. Thorn G. C. Twine 


Each Section Committee will be asked to nominate a 
member to assist the Library Committee in reviewing and 
abstracting books, etc. This work will, of course, be done 
by correspondence and will not involve attendance at 
meetings. 


Membership Committee 


A. G. Clark L. E. Broome 
R. P. Eccles E. P. Edwards 
W. H. Folds J. A. Francis 

B. W. Gould R. L. Paice 
H 


E. W. Pickston . Tomlinson 


Principal Officers 
F. W. Cranmer 
W.N. Ellerby 

j. F. Gibbons 

S. A. J. Parsons 
F. Woodifield 


Papers Committee 


Principal Officers |W. Armstrong L. Bunn 
W. J.T. Dimmock A. A. J. Francis K. J. Hume 
H. P. Jost 


Each Section Committee will be asked to nominate one 
representative to serve on this Committee. Section repre- 
sentatives who cannot regularly attend meetings of the 
Committee may be “corresponding” members and can 
assist in the work of the Committee by the assessment of 
Papers and in other similiar ways. 


Research Committee 


Principal Officers J. H. Bingham A. J. Bullivant 
L. P. Coombes F. T. Dean B. H. Dyson 

T W. Elkington F. G. S. English R. M. Evans 
Dr. D. F. Galloway A. G. Hayek P. Holmes 

R. N. Line Prof.T.U.Matthew S. G. E. Nash 

S W. Nixon M. Seaman P. Spear 

W. J. Webb 

Standards Committee 

Principal Officers  R.K. Allan J. E. Baty 

E. G. Brisch L. P. Coombes C. M. Holloway 
K. J. Hume H. Lister H. L. Madeley 
R. E. Mills H. Stafford J. L. Widdowson 


W. E. Wright 
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NEW BUILDING FUND APPEAL 


The first list of subscribers to the New Building Fund Appeal. which was launched in July, is published 


below. (This list was compiled for press on 10th August, 1953.) 


D. W. Abbot, Stud.1.Prod.E. 

A. B. Metal Products Ltd 

Cyril Adams & Co. Ltd. 

H. L. Adams, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

J. B. Aldred, M.1.Prod.E. 

Major Gen. K. C. Appleyard, C.B.E., 
M.I1.Prod.E. 

G. P. Archibald, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

W. Armstrong, M.B.E., M.1.Prod.E. 

W. & T. Avery, Limited. 


J. H. Bailey, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

S. Baker, Grad.I.Prod.E. 

F. T. Baldwin, A.M.1.Prod.E. 

R. Ball, Grad.I.Prod.E. 

G. H. Barker, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

G. T. G. Bayliss, Grad.I.Prod.E. 

F Beach, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

R. Beasley, M.I.Prod.E. 

J M. Beattie, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

E Bedwell, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

W. M. R. Bell, Grad.I.Prod.E. 

J. L. Bennet, M.1I.Prod.E. 

R. W. H. Bennett, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
Benton & Stone Ltd. 

J. R. Bergne-Coupland, M.I.Prod.E. 
E. Bernfeld, M.I.Prod.E. 

D. W. Birchmore, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
Birlec Ltd. 

Black & Decker Ltd. 

K. C. Blackmore, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

J. E. Blackshaw, M.B.E., M.1.Prod.E. 
A. H. Blackwell, M.I.Prod.E. 

J Blakiston, M.I.Prod.E. 

Dr. J. W. Bondi, M.I.Prod.E. 

J. E. Boughton, Grad.I.Prod.E 

P. Boyd, Stud.I.Prod.E. 

T. Bradbury, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

E. Brammer, Stud.I.Prod.E. 

S. H. Brewell, M.B.E., M.I.Prod.E. 


British Tabulating Machine Co. Ltd. 


J. Brook, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

S. E. Brookes, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
Brooke Tool Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
J. G. Brown, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

R. S. Brown, M.I.Prod.E. 

R. W. Brown, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
L. E. Bull, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

W. D. Bullows, M.1I.Prod.E. 

J. R. Bunney, M.1.Prod.E. 

D. Burgess, M.I.Prod.E. 

A. G. Burton, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
Butler Machine Tool Co. Ltd. 


J Carpenter, Stud.I.Prod.E. 

L. Carter, M.I.Prod.E. 

C. F. Casella & Co. Ltd. 

Catmur Machine Tool Corpn. Ltd. 
H. D. Chapman, Stud.1I.Prod.E. 

R. Chapman, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
Churchill Machine Tool Co. Ltd. 
G. Clancey, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

A. E. Clauson, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
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S. R. Clayton, Stud.I.Prod.E. 


Climax Rock Drill & Engineering Works 


Ltd. 
W. H. Cockerill, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
J. E. Cook, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
C. A. Cordwell, A.M.1.Prod.E. 
W. J. Costin, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
Coventry Gauge & Tool Co. Ltd. 
Coventry Victor Motor Co. Ltd. 
H. Cowlishaw, M.I.Prod.E. 
T. R. Creffield, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
H. Crowther, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
C. H. Cunniffe, M.B.E., M.1.Prod.E. 
C. V. A. Jigs, Moulds & Tools Ltd. 


Capt. H. Leighton Davies, M.I.Prod.E. 


Col. J. A. Davies, M.I.Prod.E. 
Davy & United Engineering Co. Ltd. 
J. Dawson, Stud.I.Prod.E. 

F. T. Dean, M.I.Prod.E. 

Dean, Smith & Grace Ltd. 

J. I. Dennison, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
T. S. Dickinson, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
A. A. S. Dickson, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
J. G. Douglas, M.I.Prod.E. 
G. H. Dove, M.I.Prod.E. 

W. R. Dowle, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
C. W. J. Downs, A.M.I.Prod.E 
Dowty Equipment, Ltd. 

W. G. V. Duffin, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
F. A. Duncan, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
B. G. Dyer, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

B. H. Dyson, M.I.Prod.E. 


C. A. Edwards, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
T. Edwards, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
A. E. Eggington, M.I.Prod.E. 
P. K. Eisner, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

R. J. Ellis, Stud.I.Prod.E. 

M. Emmanuel, Stud.I.Prod.E. 
K. O. Engel, M.I.Prod.E. 

C. Evans, A.M.I.Prod.E. 


J. Farmery, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
E. N. Farrar, M.I.Prod.E. 

E. Fedder, A.M.1I.Prod.E. 

G. A. Felton, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
P. C. Felton, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
L. C. Fensom, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
Ferranti, Ltd. 

R. D. Flint, Stud.I.Prod.E. 
W. J. Ford, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
W. Foyers, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

J. France, M.I.Prod.E. 

T. Fraser, C.B.E., Hon.M.I.Prod.E. 
E. Freestone, A.M.I.Prod.E. 


Db. T. French, Grad.1.Prod.E. 

J W. E. Gale, Stud.I.Prod.E. 

M. C. Garrington, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
J. Gilson, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

Glacier Metal Co. Ltd 

M. Gledhill, Grad.I.Prod.E. 

F. O. Gloss, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

G. Gluck, Grad.I.Prod.E. 

B. G. Green, Grad.I.Prod.E. 

E G. Gregory, M.I.Prod.E. 

F. Grimshaw, M.I.Prod.E. 

Guest Keen & Nettlefolds Ltd. 
K. V. Gutteridge, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
R. D. Guthrie, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
Frank Guylee & Son Ltd. 


J. & E. Hall Limited. 

W. Hallitt, M.I.Prod.E. 

C W. Hampton, M.I.Prod.E. 
\. M. Hand, Stud.I.Prod.E. 
R. A. G. Hardy, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
A. Hargreaves, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
A. G. Harling, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
S. J. Harley, M.I.Prod.E. 

R. Harris, Grad.I.Prod.E. 

T. Harris, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

G. Harrison, M.I.Prod.E. 

P. L. Harrison, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
G. Haynes, M.I.Prod.E. 
Hayward Tyler & Co. Ltd. 
Healy Mouldings Ltd. 

H. Heath, M.I.Prod.E. 

E E. Helliwell, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
E. A. Hewitt, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
J. E. E. Hillier, A.M.I.Prod.E. 


Hillingdon Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 


Hodgkins & Blythe (Eng.) Ltd. 
F. Hodson, M.1I.Prod.E. 

Holman Bros. Ltd. 

J. D. Hopkins, Grad.I. Prod. E. 

J. Horn, M.I.Prod.E. 

D. F. Horne, M.B.E., M.I.Prod.E. 
Hoover, Ltd. 

W. C. Hosken, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

B J. Howell, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

H. S. Hull, M.I.Prod.E. 

Humber Limited. 

E. G. Humphreys, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
A. H. Hunt (Capacitors) Ltd. 
J.G. Hyland Grad.I.Prod.E. 


Igranic Electric Co. Ltd. 
Incandescent Heat Co. Ltd. 
Industrial Distributors (Sales) Ltd. 


B. G. L. Jackman, M.I.Prod.E 
S. A. Jelley, A.M.I.Prod.E. 


i 























D. Jenkins, Stud.I.Prod.E. 
S. Jewson, M.I.Prod.E. 
F. Johnson, A.M.I.Prod.E. 


D. 
K. 
J. 
H. P. Jost, A.M.I.Prod.E. 


A. W. Kay, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
Keeble, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
A.F. Kelley, A.M.1.Prod.E. 


ne 


H. Killingback, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
W. P. Kirkwood, M.I.Prod.E. 


. Lambourne, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
. Lanchester, M.1.Prod.E. 
. Lane, M.I. Prod. E. 

’ Lansdell, A.M.I1.Prod.E. 
. Leake, A. M.I.Prod.E. 
. Lee, A. M.I.Prod.E. 

. Legg, M.I.Prod.E. 
. Lerchie, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
. Lewis, M. I.Prod.E. 

. Lissaman, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

ord, Stud.I.Prod.E. 

W. H. Lowe, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

John Lund Ltd. 


SP POOP PP MOF 
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K. W. MacArtney, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

J. MacGregor, M.I.Prod.E. 
Machine Shop Equipment Ltd. 

H. C. B. MacKenzie, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
E Mallalieu, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

S. J. Mallinson, Grad.I.Prod.E. 

R. W. Mann, M.I.Prod.E. 


Lt. Col. Ian A. Marriott, M.I.Prod.E. 


W. G. Marsden, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
F. A. Martin, Stud.I.Prod.E. 

G. J. Mathys, M.I.Prod.E. 

F. G. Matravers, M.I.Prod.E. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Ltd. 
F. B. McHugh, A.M.I.Prod E. 
N. T. Meek, Grad.I.Prod.E. 

J. Menzies, M.I.Prod.E. 

Millars’ Machinery Co. Ltd. 

S. H. Mills, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
Milners Safe Co. Ltd. 

H. H. Mims, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
Moore & Wright (Sheffield) Ltd. 
L. W. Myers, Stud.I.Prod.E. 


D. R. G. Nash, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
James Neill & Co. (Sheffield) Ltd. 
E. Newman, Stud.I.Prod.E. 

P. H. Newman, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
Newman, Hender & Co. Ltd. 

T. F. Newton, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

C. S. Noble, M.1.Prod.E. 

H. H. Norcross, A.I.Prod.E. 

Norris Industrial Consultants Ltd. 


H. Ogden, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
P. K. Overed-Sayer, Grad.I.Prod.E. 


Park Gate Iron & Steel Co. Ltd. 
L. S. Parris, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

T. W. Parry, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
Major J. H. Partridge, M.I.Prod.E. 
H. O. Pate, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
Paterson Hughes Engineering Co. Ltd. 
J E. Payne, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

C. J. Pearce, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

F. B. Pearce, Grad.I.Prod.E. 

E. W. Pearson, Stud.I.Prod.E. 

J D. Pearson, M.I.Prod.E. 

J. J. Peck, Grad.I.Prod.E. 

P. R. Pelly, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

A. J. Perkins, M.I.Prod.E. 

C. E. Perkins, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

K. A. Perkins, Stud.I.Prod.E. 

F. J. Perry, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

S. A. Petch, Grad.I.Prod.E. 

G. P. Philpotts, Stud.I.Prod.E. 
Fredk. Pollard & €o. Ltd. 

H. Porter, M.I.Prod.E. 


Powers-Samas Accounting Machines Ltd. 


R. W. Poyser, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
H. Probyn, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
H. G. Prosser, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
Edward Pryor & Son Ltd. 
G. R. Pryor, M.I.Prod.E. 

W. C. Puckey, M.I.Prod.E. 


Radiant Heating, Ltd. 

W. Radmore, Stud.I.Prod.E. 
Ransome & Marles Bearing Co. Ltd. 
R. W. Reed, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

J. Renouprez, A.M.1I.Prod.E. 
P_H. Roberson, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
T. W. Roberts, M.I.Prod.E. 

F. H. Rolt, O.B.E., M.I.Prod.E. 
F. J. Rouse, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

H. W. Rowley, Stud.I.Prod.E. 
S. A. Rudd, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
Ruston-Bucyrus, Ltd. 

Ruston & Hornsby Ltd. 

G. Saunders, A.I.Prod.E. 

Dr. H. Schofield, C.B.E., M.I.Prod.E. 
Schweppes Limited. 

A. Scrivener Ltd. 

Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. 

A. C. Shepherd & Co. Ltd. 

A. E. Shinn, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

J. H. Shore, Grad.I.Prod.E. 

J. Shorrock, Stud.I.Prod.E. 

R. P. Sinclair, Stud.I.Prod.E. 
Skefko Ball Bearing Co. Ltd. 
Slough Engineering Co. Ltd. 
A. Smart, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

F. R. Smith, M.I.Prod.E. 

H. Spencer Smith, M.I.Prod.E. 
H. W. Smith, M.1.Prod.E. 

D. Snowball, Stud.I.Prod.E. 

J. Sparrowhawk, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
P. Spear, Grad.I.Prod.E. 

A. R. Springham, Stud.I.Prod.E. 
C. Starr, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

C. H. Starr, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. Ltd. 

S. J. Sterrett, Grad.I.Prod.E. 


P. J. Stevens, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

A. R. Stoddart, Grad.I.Prod.E 
W. Lumsden Stuart, M.I.Prod.E. 
C. J. Swain, M.I.Prod.E. 

L. Swift, Grad.I.Prod.E. 


C. C. Taliadoros, Siud.!.Prod. E. 
H. Tarrant, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

A. Tate, M.I.Prod.E. 

J. Taylor, M.I.Prod.E. 

J. H. Lee Taylor, A.M.1.Prod.E. 
W. A. Temple, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
Textile Machinery Makers Ltd. 
R. Thornhill, Stud.I.Prod.E. 

A. G. Thursby, M.I.Prod.E. 

H. C. Town, M.I.Prod.E. 

A. Townsend, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
Townsend & Crowther Ltd. 

B. E. Trott, Stud.I.Prod.E. 
Tube Investments Limited. 

C. M. Tunstall, M.1I.Prod.E. 

H. Weston Tuxford, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
U.K. Time, Ltd. 


Edgar Vaughan & Co. Ltd. 
Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd. 
N. J. Vivian, Grad.I.Prod.E. 


H. J. Wakley, M.I.Prod.E. 

E. Walker, Grad.I.Prod.E. 

W.C. Wallis, A.M.1.Prod.E. 

+. Walmsley, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

H. E. Weatherley, M.I.Prod.E. 

A. J. Webberley, Grad.I.Prod.E. 

S C. Welsh, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

Sir Cecil Weir, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., M.C., 
M.I.Prod.E. 

T. A. Westall, M.I.Prod.E. 

Western Manufacturing (Reading) Ltd. 

Thomas White & Sons Ltd. 

D. Whitehead, Grad.I.Prod.E. 

F. Whitehead, M.I.Prod.E. 

A. Whittaker, Stud.I.Prod.E. 

Wickman, Ltd. 

C. A. Wigmore, A.M.I.Prod.E. 

Wild-Barfield Electric Furnaces Ltd. 

E. W. Wilkins, M.I.Prod.E. 

B. A. Williams, O.B.E., M.I.Prod.E. 

C. H.T. Williams, M.I.Prod.E. 

N. E. Williams, Grad.I.Prod.E. 

M. Withers, Grad.I.Prod.E. 

G. Wittenburg, Grad.I.Prod.E. 

Wolf Electric Tools Ltd. 

D. Wood, Stud.I.Prod.E. 

F. Woodifield, M.I.Prod.E. 

F. G. Woollard, M.B.E., M.I.Prod.E. 

A. G. Wybron, M.I.Prod.E. 


H. Yates, A.M.I.Prod.E. 
D. H. Youngman, Grad.I.Prod.E. 
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INSTITUTION NOTES 


THE 1953 SIR ALFRED HERBERT PAPER 

On Friday, 24th July, in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
Oxford, the 1953 Sir Alfred Herbert Paper was 
presented to the Institution by Sir John Cockcroft, 
K.C.B., C.B.E., M.1.E.E., F.R.S., Director of the 
Atomic Energy Research Establishment, Harwell, who 
took as his subject “ Industrial Applications of Radio- 
active Materials ”’. 

Over 600 members and guests were present at the 
lecture, which was followed by a two-hour discussion 
opened by Professor F. E. Simon, of the Clarendon 
Laboratory. A full report of the Meeting, together 
with written contributions, will appear in the October 
issue of the Journal. 

Immediately preceding the lecture, the President of 
the Institution, Mr. Walter Puckey, gave a tea party 
in the grounds of Trinity College, to enable Members 
of Council to meet Sir John Cockcroft, University 
authorities, and leading local industrialists. (Photo- 
graphs appear on page 412.) 


BOMBAY SECTION ANNUAL DINNER 

The first Annual Dinner of the Bombay Section 
was held at the Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay, on 
3lst March, 1953, and was attended by about 100 
members and guests. 

The Guest of Honour was Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, 
the Minister for Finance, Industry and Prohibition, 
Government of Bombay. Other guests and members 
represented a cross section of the commercial, educa- 
tional and industrial life of Bombay and included 
Mr. J. D. Chowksy, Director of Tata Industries, Ltd. ; 
Mr. Bell, Principal, International Correspondence 
Schools, Bombay; Mr. Sen Gupta, Head of the 
Department of Enginecring, Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute; Mr. Karnik, Editor, Engineering 
Section, “ Times of India”; and many other promi- 
nent personalities. 

The Section President, Mr. R. A. P. Misra, in his 
address welcoming the principal guest, said that the 
Bombay Section were fortunate in having Dr. Mehta 








This photograph taken during the first Annual Dinner of the Bombay Section shows ‘the principal Guest of Honour, 
Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, Minister for Finance, Industry and Prohibition, Government of Bombay, replying to the President’s 
address of welcome. Listening to him are (back row, from left): a lady guest; the General Manager of Alcock & Ashdown, 
Ltd.; Mr. J. V. Patel, Vice-President-Elect and Managing Director of New Standard Engineering Co. Ltd.; Mrs. R. A. P. 
Misra; Mr. R. A. P. Misra, Section President, and Managing Director of Indian Wild Barfield Co. Ltd. ; 
Mr. J. D. Chowksy, Director of Tata Industries, Ltd.; Mrs. E. H. Y. Burden; Mr. S. G. Barbet, member of Bombay 
Section Committee. Facing Dr. Mehta are (from left): Mr. Bell, International Correspondence Schools, Bombay; 
Mrs. M. W. Hall; Mr. Mullah, General Manager, Investa Machine Tool Co. Ltd. 
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present, as he had just been through a very busy 
Budget session. Mr. Misra said that when he re- 
turned to a free India after living for more than a 
decade in England, he saw his own country from 
the objective viewpoint of an outsider. There were 
many things in India which showed improvement 
and promised greater progress in the near future. 
One of the most satisfying things about working in 
India was the thrilling sight of an ancient oriental 
nation trying to lift itself by its own bootstraps, 
whilst retaining the democratic structure. 

An achievement which reflected the greatest credit 
on the Government and people of India had been 
the successful conclusion of the largest democratic 
elections carried out anywhere in the world. Mr. 
Misra had noted that perhaps there was some room 
for improvement in the co-operation between the 
Government and the business and industrial com- 
munity. 

The President went on to say that he had observed, 
on occasions where representatives of the Govern- 
ment had met professional or business men _ by 
invitation, the latter had usually presented a cata- 
logue of their grievances and asked the Government 
to do “this, that and the other”. Tonight he was 
going to address his remarks primarily to his own 
colleagues and give the Minister a few bouquets, as 
he was well used to receiving brickbats. 


Increased Taxation 


There had been much criticism of increased 
taxation on motor vehicles in the State. Mr. Misra 
had, however, seen that a great deal of money was 
being spent on road repairs and construction. If 
taxes were used for national building activities, they 
ought to be paid, with some pride in making a 





| 
; 
: 
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PRESIDENT’S VISIT TO AUSTRALIA 


During Mr. Walter Puckey’s recent visit to 
Australia on Government business, he naturally made 
it his concern to meet as many members of the 
Institution as possible. He was able to meet and 
address representative gatherings of members in Mel- 
bourne, Sydney and Adelaide. He was also able to 
address a very large meeting in Sydney, which was 
organised by Mr. E. T. Pysden, Registrar of the 
Sydney Division of the Australian Institute of Man- 
agement. Those attending included members of the 
Institution and of the A.I.M. and other interested 
bodies. 

The photograph above was taken immediately prior 
to the commencement of this meeting, and those 
included in the group are (I. to r.) Mr. C. E. Jones; 
Mr. E. C. A. Parkinson; Mr. J. Strick (President of 
the Sydney Section; Mr. Puckey; Mr. N. J. Smith 
(President, Sydney Division, A.I.M.; Mr. S. Downie; 
and Mr. S. Barratt. 





contribution to the country’s resources. To the 
Finance Minister, Dr. Mehta, he would only request 
that he should keep the operation of tax collec- 
tion as painless as possible! Indirect taxes were 
like sugar-coated pills as compared with the 
bitter pills of direct taxes, a distinction which 
the Minister, as a medical man, would readily 
appreciate. Apart from this, the President assured 
the Government that all men of good will, were they 
engineers, businessmen, or industrialists, were 
anxious to co-operate with the Government in every 
way to build the New India of their dreams. 

The Honourable Minister, Dr. Mehta, in his reply, 
said that he very much appreciated the cordial 


(continued on page 413) 
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The 1953 Sir Alfred Herbert Paper. 
per 


> . 


In the grounds of Trinity College, Oxford, are (left to right) Lord Sempill, Member of Council ; Sir John Cockcroft ; 
Professor F. E. Simon, of the Clarendon Laboratory; Lord Cherwell Paymaster General; and Mr. G. R. Pryor, Vice- 
Chairman of Council. The photograph below gives a general view of the tea party. On the left, foreground, is Lord 


Cherwell with the President, Mr. Walter Puckey (back to camera) and Mr. W. F. S. Woodford, Secretary of the Institution. 


Photographs by courtesy of the “ Oxford Mail’ and “ Machinist’). 








NEWS OF MEMBERS 


MR. JOHN W. WALKER, 

The Sheffield Section Committee have received 
with regret the resignation 
from the Committee of one 
of their leading Members 
Mr. J. W. Walker. 

Mr. Walker, who has been 
connected with the Section 
since its inauguration, joined 
the Committee in 1936. He 
became Section President in 
1939, remaining in office 
until 1942. 

He has always been one 
of the most active members 
of the Section, and his 
long experience on the 
Committee has been of the 
greatest value to fellow 
members. 

Mr. Walker is Works Director at Sanderson Bros. 
& Newbould Ltd., Sheffield. 





Mr. J. W. Walker 





Bombay Section Dinner (concluded from page 411) 


remarks of the President. However, he did not 
oppose brickbats of criticism, as they often led to 
improvements. Due to the provisions of the Indian 
constitution, the avenues of taxation open to the 
State Governments were considerably narrowed, and 
it was not therefore practicable to adopt all the 
suggestions made by the President in respect of in- 
direct taxation. He was, however, very glad to 
know that such an active organisation as the Institu- 
tion of Production Engineers, devoted to improving 
the science and technique of production, was func- 
tioning in Bombay, by means of which both Indians 
and Europeans could co-operate in exchanging 
technical knowledge and “know-how”. Improve- 
ment in production techniques was one of the greatest 
needs of the country, and he hoped that the Institu- 
tion would continue to prosper and make a contribu- 
tion towards solving the country’s problems. 

Dr. Mehta thanked the President for inviting him 
to an excellent Dinner, as it gave him an oppor- 
tunity of finding out what some of the industrialists 
and businessmen in Bombay were thinking. 

The proceedings terminated following an _ ex- 
pression of appreciation by the President to all those 
connected with the organisation of the Dinner, with 
particular reference to the Acting Secretary, Mr. 
M. W. Hall. 


MR. A. J. CHARNOCK, O.B.E. 


Mr. A. J. Charnock, 
O.B.E., Member, until re- 
cently General Works Man- 
ager, of Leyland Motors 
Ltd., Lancs., has been ap- 
pointed General Manager of 
their Canadian Headquarters 
at Longueuil, near Montreal. 
As President of the Preston 
Section from 1950/52, Mr. 
Charnock made an invalu- 
able contribution to the 
Section’s progress, and its 
members’ wish him all 
happiness and success in his 
new sphere. 





Mr. A. J. Charnock 





DEATH OF MR. J. D. MOOKHERJEE 


Members will learn with deep regret of the 
death of the President of the Calcutta Section, 
Mr. J. D. Mookherjee, as a result of a car accident 
on the 18th July last. 

Mr. Mookherjee’s activities in the Calcutta Section 
have been of the greatest value in establishing and 
strengthening the Institution in India, and he will be 
sadly missed by all his friends and colleagues. 





NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. W. J. Anderson, Member, has taken up an 
appointment as General Manager of the Glacier 
Metal Company’s No. 3. Factory at Kilmarnock, 
Ayrshire. 

Mr. C. T. Butler, Associate Member, has been 
appointed Head of the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering at the Nottingham & District Technical 
College, and will commence his new duties on the 
Ist January, 1954. 

Mr. H. J. Cheston, Associate Member, has been 
transferred to the Scottish Region of British Railways 
and is now a Production Engineer with the M. & 
E. E. Department, Glasgow. 

Mr. E. B. Loewendhal, Associate Member, is now 
Planning and Production Engineer with The Central 
Tool & Equipment Co, Ltd., Hemel Hempstead, 
Herts. 
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Mr. R. K. Longmire, Associate Member, is now 
General Manager of the Merchant Box Co. (Grimsby) 
Ltd., Grimsby. 

Lt. Col. P. Mackay-James, Associate Member, is 
now Director and General Manager of Blackstone & 
Co. Ltd., Stamford. 

Mr. S. M. Patil, Associate Member, has joined 
Hindustan Machine Tools, Ltd., Bangalore, India, as 
Works Manager. 

Mr. O. E. Trivett, Associate Member, has been 
appointed to the Board of Directors of Aerialite Ltd. 

Mr. William V. Walbank, Associate Member, has 
taken up an appointment as Works Superintendent 
with Weatherly Oilgear Ltd., Biggleswade. 

Mr. G. J. Aries, Graduate, is now a Process 
Planning Engineer with J. and H. McLaren, Ltd., 
Staines, Middlesex. 

Mr. J. P. Dainty, Graduate, is now a Production 
Development Engineer with Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd., 
Aircraft Division, Weybridge. 





Mr. D. J. I. Gray, Graduate, who has recently 
emigrated to New Zealand, has been appointed 
Works Manager of the South Otago Engineering 
Co. Ltd., of Balclutha. Mr. Gray was previously 
Assistant Quality & Standards Engineer with John 
Fowler & Co. (Leeds) Ltd., and Marshall & Sons, 
Gainsborough. 

Mr. J. G. Harlow, Graduate, has been appointed 
Technical Assistant with the Frigidaire & Industrial 
Division of General Motors (South Africa) Ltd., Port 
Elizabeth. 

Mr. G. Harrison, Graduate, has been appointed 
Manager of Abercom Engineering Cape (Pty) Ltd., 
Cape Town. 

Mr. D. Jamie, Graduate, is now Assistant Tech- 
nical Engineer with Coated Steel of Europe Ltd., St. 
Helier, Jersey. 

Mr. F. E. Letchford, Graduate, is now a Senior 
Jig & Tool Designer at the Monotype Corporation, 
Redhill, Surrey. 











HAZLETON MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
Members are asked to note that the Library will normally be open between 10 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. from 
Monday to Friday each week. The full facilities will not be available at the following times during this 
month :— 


Tuesday, 
Thursday. 
Tuesday, 


Ist September from 2 p.m. 
10th September ll day. 
29th September 


from 2 p.m. 


It would be helpful if, in addition to the title, the author's name and the classification number could be quoted 
when ordering books. 


AUTOMATIC TRANSFER MACHINES: 
A Select Bibliography 


(This Bibliography is the first of a series, on selected subjects, which will be published from time to time.) 


Grateful acknowledgment is made to Mr. F. G. Woollard, 
M.B.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.I.Prod.E., M.S.A.E., for assistance 
in the compilation of this Bibliography. 

Numbers after the titles of journals refer to the volume, 
pages and date of issue. All the items mentioned may be 
borrowed from the Hazleton Memorial Library. 
AMERICAN MACHINIST 96 : 154-155, Aug. 4, 1952. 

Drum switch sets Snyder transfer machine. 

AUTOMOBILE ENGINEER 40: 178-186, May 1950. 
Cylinder head production: a review of recent develop- 
ments employed by Vauxhall Motors Ltd. 

AUTOMOBILE ENGINEER 41 : 255-264, July 1951. 
Transfer machining: the production of cylinder blocks 
for Consul and Zephyr engines. 

AUTOMOBILE ENGINEER 41 : 303-304, Aug. 1951; 
MACHINERY 78 : 1009-1011, June 14, 1951; 
MACHINE TOOL REVIEW 39 : 87-90, July-Aug. 
1951. Centreless grinding: an interesting Scrivener 
development for transfer machining. 

AUTOMOBILE ENGINEER 41 : 373-378, Oct. 1951. 
Cylinder head machining: production methods for 
Ford Zephyr and Consul engines. 

AUTOMOBILE ENGINEER 43:113-124, March; 
163-174, April 1953. Small car production: the 
manufacture of engines and transmissions for the 
Austin A30. 

ENGINEER 193 : 529-531, April 18, 1952. A transfer 
machine for gear boxes: (Morris Motors Ltd.). 
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ENGINEERS’ DIGEST 13 : 301-306, Sept. 1952. 
Special purpose machine tools and the unit construc- 
tion principle. J. C. Z. Martin. 

ENGINEERS’ DIGEST 14: 83-85, 90, March 1953. 
Recent developments in the Soviet machine tool in- 
dustry. J. Mannin. 

INSTITUTION OF PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
JOURNAL 32 : 18-36, Jan. 1953. The advent of 
automatic transfer machines and mechanisms. F. G. 
W oollard. 

IRON AGE 168 : 90-91, Nov. 22, 1951. Planning pays 
off in transfer machine operation: (Cross Transfer- 
matic machine for Warner Gear Div., Borg-Warner 
Corp.). 

IKON AGE 169 : 117-125, May 22, 1952. Automatic 
forging presses feature new shell line: (Verson Allsteel 
Press Co.). J. A. Verson and H. Irwin. 

IRON AGE _ 170: 156-157, Sept. 11, 1952. Transfer 
equipment stresses flexibility, cuts cost: (Willys-Over- 
land Motors Inc., Toledo, Ohio). J. E. Snowberger. 

IRON AGE _ 170: 108-110, Oct. 2, 1952. Transfer 
machines handle 4-ton armour plate weldment: 
(Massey-Harris Co., Racine, Wis.). J. S. Kis, Jr., and 
R. M. Olsen. 

IRON AGE _ 170 : 142-144, Dec. 18, 1952. Chip engi- 
neering vital counterpart to automated machining 
lines. 











Transfer- 


IRON AGE 171 : 129-132, Feb. 12, 1953. 
i (Cross Co., 


type machine tools can be standardized: 
Detroit). W. G. Patton. 

MACHINE SHOP MAGAZINE 10: 91-98, Sept. 1949. 
Mechanical handling built into machine tools; auto- 
matic transfer machines reduce production costs. 
(Cro:s Co., Detroit.) 

MACHINE TOOL REVIEW 40: 108-112, Sept.-Oct. 
1952. Archdale machines on Diesel engine produc- 
tion: (L. Gardner & Sons Ltd.). 

Abridged in MACHINERY 81 : 1237-1239, Dec. 
12, 1952. 

MACHINERY 77 : 163-170, Aug. 10, 1950. Renault 
production methods: extensive utilization of unit heads 
for transfer and other automatic machines at a French 
factory. 

MACHINERY 77 : 547-554, Nov. 30, 1950. Produc- 
tion of commercial vehicle engines on transfer-type 
machines: (Reo Motors Inc., Michigan). A. W. 
Zimmer. 

MACHINERY 78 : 70-71, Jan. 11, 1951. Cross Toolo- 
meter control unit for automatic transfer machines. 

MACHINERY 78 : 909-910, May 31, 1951. Baush 


transfer machine for an automatic transmission com- 


ponent. 

MACHINERY 79: 188-191, Aug. 2, 1951. Longitu- 
dinal operations performed on an automatic transfer 
machine: (General Electric Co., Erie, U.S.A.). 

MACHINERY 80: 46-58, Jan. 10, 1952. Machining 
Morris-Oxford gearboxes on an Archdale transfer 
machine. 

MACHINIST 93 : 419-420, July 16, 1949. Transfer 
machine produces cycle spokes: (D. Smith Ltd., 
Wolverhampton). 

MACHINIST 94 : 688-689, May 6, 1950. Selection of 
transfer machines for medium-volume production: 
(Cadillac Motor Car Div., General Motors). =. 
LeGrand. 


MACHINIST 95: 88-89, Jan. 20, 1951. New Buick 
crankcase line shows many improvements. S. White. 
MACHINIST 95 : 299-304, Mar. 3, 1951. How they 


handle on the Vauxhall machine lines. 

MACHINIST 95 : 873-882, June 16; 913-922, June 23, 
1951. Transfer machines do the work on Ford’s new 
block line. 

MACHINIST 95 : 1497-1502, Oct. 6, 1951. They have 
also been working on transfer machines in Russia. 
L. A. Ferney. 

MACHINIST 95 : 1891-1896, Dec. 15, 1951. Austin 
build their own suspension link transfer machine to 
increase productivity. 

MACHINIST 96: 109-116, Jan. 26, 1952. Easy 
changeover is a feature of Ford’s cylinder head line. 

MACHINIST 96 : 537-544, April 12, 1952. Layout 
study for an automatic piston factory . . . report by 
post-graduate students at Harvard Business School. 

MACHINIST 96 :611-618, April 26, 1952. Austin 
re-equip with standard unit heads. W. A. Hawkins. 

MACHINIST 96 : 663-678, May 3, 1952; AMERICAN 
MACHINIST 96: 135-150, Mar. 17, 1952. How 
Ford automates production lines. R. LeGrand. 

MACHINIST 96 : 1062-1064, July 12, 1952. Chain 
conveyor circulates transfer machine fixtures: (Vaux- 
hall Motors, Luton). W. A. Hawkins. 

MACHINIST 97 : 133-142, Jan. 24, 1953; AMERI- 
CAN MACHINIST 96: 109-118, Dec. 8, 1952. 
Latest improvements in press automation at Ford. 
M. J. Rowan. 

MACHINIST 97 : 285-289, Feb. 21, 1953. Transfer 
machines have their transport problems. H. Goebel. 

MASS PRODUCTION 28 : 62-73, Sept. 1952. Transfer 
machines. 

MECHANICAL HANDLING 39: 150-154, April; 
207-215, May; 277-283, June; 363-369, July; 
398-403, Aug.; 478-483, Oct. 1952: 40: 33-39, 
Jan.; 67-72, Feb.; 125-133, Mar. 1953. The Basic 
principles of mass and flow production. F. G. Woollard. 

TOOL ENGINEER 28 : 51-68, Feb. 1952. A Text on 
automation: DeSoto Division. G. P. Muir. 

WERKSTATTSTECHNIK UND MASCHINENBAU 

2 : 128-134, April 1952. Selbsttatige Maschinen- 
Fliessreihen: (Automatic Flow-lines). H. Goebel. 





REVIEWS 


21.0052 AUTOMATIC SYSTEMS 
“ Automation—The Advent of the Automatic Fac- 
tory *by John Diebold. New York, Van Nostrand. 

London, Macmillan, 1952. 182 pages. 21/-. 

“ Automation—The Advent of the Automatic Fac- 
tory” by John Diebold, is a book which can be read 
with both profit and pleasure. It deals with the auto- 
matic control of factory operations from the practical 
aspect and from the social and philosophical view- 
points. It is a book which discusses principles rather 
than details and therein, perhaps, lies its greatest value. 

The chapter on “Control and the Computer” is 
interesting inasmuch as it shows how the development 
of the feed-back system, which enables machines to 
effect corrections of their own work, will make 
“automation” so very much more than a superior 
form of mechanical handling of machines, goods or 
information. 

The chapter on “The Re-design of Product and 
Process’ is one of particular importance which, how- 
ever, may lead to considerable controversy because of 
the well-known fact that the public do not want pro- 
ducts that suit the means of production unless they 
also suit the desires of the consumer. This is very 
fairly debated on both sides. The author’s impartiality 
bespeaks a mind that is balanced and just. 

“The Automatic Handling of Information” is a 
chapter which reveals the possibilities of the future in 
reducing the burden of a growing overhead which in 
modern business is becoming an incubus which is quite 
frightening. Your reviewer remembers the days when 
a N.E. Coast engineer described his accounting system 
as follows: ‘“ When we have t’money we put it in 


tBank. When we want t’money we take it out t’Bank 
and what’s left is t’profit.” That simplicity has gone 
for ever, but the use of these new methods may well 
bring back, in effect, that simplicity coupled with speed 
and exactitude and that will, indeed, be a major 
blessing. The author shows how this may be accom- 
plished. 

The author discusses “ What will Automation Mean 
to Business” and “ Some Social and Economic Effects 
on Automation”. He performs a great and necessary 
service in debunking the journalistic view of the fac- 
tory of the future and he offers some salutary remarks 
on the tendency of the romantics among them to 
anthropomorphise the machine. In dealing with the 
social effects of large scale automatisation, he indicates 
his belief that the rate of change will not be so rapid 
as to disturb society too violently, although he agrees 
that all the possibilities should be borne in mind. It 
is made plain that “ automation ” will give relief in all 
laborious repetitive tasks in both factory and office. In 
particular it is stressed that long and difficult calcula- 
tions will be effected in unbelievably short times. 

Lest your reviewer should be thought too easily 
impressed with the brilliance of this exposition, it may 
be remarked that there are a few “ Americanisms” 
which seem strange to the British reader. One is the 
use of the word “ structure” as a verb and another is 
an unaccustomed use of “inventory” as applied to 
the float of work-pieces between machines; but we can 
afford to be generous when we realise the amount of 
excellent matter spread before us by this .nost inter- 
esting of writers. 


F.G.W. 
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** Professional People” by Roy Lewis and Angus 
Maude. London, Phoenix House, 1952. 284 pages. 
18/-. 

“ Professional status” is a highly prized hallmark 
which in recent years has become much sought after. 
The prestige, value and implied professional status of 
letters designate has led to a conglomeration of alpha- 
betical combinations, as more and more specialists 
crave recognition for their own particular battle with 
the problems arising from the increasing complexity 
of life. 

But what does professional status imply and how can 
it be conferred? Is it important? Should it be pre- 
served? If so, how? What are the influences and 
trends arising from complexity and specialisation and 
the growth of government activity? It is surprisingly 
enjoyable to step back from the rough and tumble for 
a while and in the good company of Messrs. Maude 
and Lewis discuss these and many other related ques- 
tions and seek answers. 

In this witty, provocative and yet profound book, 
the authors have shown in sharp relief something of 
the heritage of tradition, integrity and service which 
has become associated with all that is best in pro- 
fessional status and activity. 

Whatever the tendency to deplore specialisation it is 
clear that the history of the professions is the history 
of specialisation—albeit specialisation tempered by the 
realisation that breadth of experience, liberality of 
education and an understanding of fundamentals must 
be preserved in professional training if the specialist 
is to be adequate for his task. The increase in specialisa- 
tion has, however, been considerably speeded up both 
by the increasing complexity of a society demanding 
an ever higher standard of life and welfare, and by the 
growth of centralised government activity. These 
trends with which the book deals in considerable detail, 
while increasing the demand for professional services 
also present a strong threat to undermine the tradi- 
tional qualities of professional life of obligation and 
responsibility. 

The authors with some force express the opinion 
that these qualities are founded ultimately more on 
direct personal relations, ties of honesty, trust and 
loyalty between a professional man and his client, than 
upon any natural or instinctive urge to serve the 
community. But present-day trends are replacing this 
personal relationship between professional man and 
client with the relationship of professional man to 
employer. In addition, the nature of much professional 
work has become more materialistic and preoccupied 
with things and theories rather than people and atmo- 
spheres. Training methods are also reflecting these 
changes and are tending to encourage professional 
people to hand over direction of their affairs to non- 
professional administrators because of the size and 
complexity of the administrative problem. The authors 
mention, and they could probably have made much 
more of the fact, that the administrative problem could 
be much better handled by more decentralisation. 

The comments upon training costs and financial 
prospects of various professions will be of particular 
value to parents and students. 

The authors conclude from their very considerable 
researches that professional people have inherited the 
leadership in Britain today and that this leadership 
will be in good hands if they can remain professional 
in the best sense. But this will require hard work to 
strengthen an influence that is waning and will require 
that: 


“ Those who claim to possess something of vital 
importance to the Community should be prepared, 
not only to state clearly what it is, but also to 
fight to preserve it for the Community’s good.” 


B.E.S. 


MILLING 
“A Treatise on Milling and Milling Machines.” 
3rd ed. Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, 





Cincinnati, Ohio, 1951. 

Diagrams. $8.00. 

The first six chapters of this book give a complete 
description of milling machines together with their 
accessories, also a description of milling cutters and 
full particulars of their design, selection, and materials 
used for their manufacture. A lengthy chapter is 
devoted to cutter sharpening and maintenance. 

The next three chapters are concerned with the 
theory of milling and consider in detail the fundamental 
concepts of the subject, together with full information 
on chip formation, surface finish, cutting fluids and 
power required when milling. 

The remainder of the book—some six hundred pages 
—is devoted to the practical aspects of milling and 
considers the use of the milling machine for both 
toolroom and production work. A large amount of 
detailed information is given on indexing, spiral milling, 
and cam milling. Chapters are devoted to mould 
drilling and other special applications. The final 
chapter is devoted to information on the selection of 
machine, cutter and fixture, also the economics of 
machine replacement and batch size. 

This volume is probably the most comprehensive 
book ever published on milling. From all points of 
view the book is as near perfect as any machine tool 
publication can ever hope to be. It is definitely a 
treatise and not an operator’s manual, but it may be 
read with profit by the better class operator as well as 
supervisors and foremen responsible for machine shop 
work. 

Nine hundred pages of high grade paper are very 
heavy and the writer suggests that the publishers might 
consider breaking the volume down into 2 parts for 
the next edition. 

It is hoped that one day the publishers may fill other 
gaps in engineering literature by producing books of 
a similar quality dealing with the other classes of 
machine tools that they manufacture. S.R.S. 


910 pages. Illustrated. 


658. INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION : MANAGEMENT 


“Management, Its Nature and Significance”, by 
E. F. L. Brech. 3rd. ed. London, Pitman, 1953. 
150 pages. 12s. 6d. 

Large numbers of books about management “ tool ” 
subjects have been published, but relatively few have 
dealt with the nature and process of management 
itself. This third edition brings up to date Mr. 
Brech’s original contribution of 1946 to the remedy 
of this situation. 

The whole book, but in particular the chapters 
“What is this Management ?”, “ The social purposes 
and responsibilities of Management” and “ Manage- 
ment in action”, deal in a discursive manner with the 
“act of managing” and they clearly indicate the 
difference between managing by means of papers and 
statistics alone on the one hand and handling the very 
human problems of co-ordinating the personal efforts of 
people, on the other. 

The object of the book is not to deal exhaustively 
with the many aspects into which this area of manage- 
ment study can be divided, but rather to provide a 
comprehensive survey that will lead students and 
managers to probe further into the subject with the 
aid of more specialised treatises. 

That this is so is evidenced by the fact that “Organisa- 
tion The Framework of Management” is dealt with 
in eighteen pages, and “ The Training of Managers ” 
in five pages. It is to be expected, therefore, that such 
a treatment tends to become inadequate as more 
knowledge is gained about such an expanding subject. 
In any case, omissions cannot be avoided. For example, 
under “ Organisation ” little is said about the effects of 
size on administrative units, the current trends towards 
decentralisation, particularly in the U.S.A., and the 
different problems of co-ordination that arise from 
different forms of organisation. 

It is inevitable that a work such as Mr. Brech’s lays 
itself open to a continuing threat of obsolescence, a 
fact to which the three Prefaces testify. 











This it not to say that this book it without value—far 
from it. It will give increased breadth to the student 
manager’s concept of management, and should stimu- 
late his use of the bibliography. The book provides a 
challenge to viewpoint to those practising managers 
who are already interested in scientific management and 
a spur to the too numerous managers who are not. 


621.7 WORKSHOP PRACTICE: PRODUCTION 
METHODS 
“Technology of Engineering Materials”, by 

B. Richard Hilton. London, Butterworth’s Scientific 

Publications, 1953. 389 pages. Illustrated. 

Diagrams. £1. 16s. Od. 

There are two types of useful textbook: one which 
is mainly descriptive, and therefore makes interesting 
reading, and the second consisting of tables and calcula- 
tions, which is really a reference book. 

In the “Technology of Engineering Materials ”, 
there is a combination of both types with the descriptive 
part exceptionally detailed. 

The work, of nearly 400 pages, is divided into four 
main sections. The first part deals with pattern- 
making which is normally entirely neglected. The 
subject is covered from wooden patterns to investment 
moulding. The average designer can obtain information 
here, which, when applied, will make the Production 
Engineer’s job much easier. 

The next section is concerned with the production of 
iron and steel. It starts with mining and concludes 
with heat-treatment of steel and deals with most ferrous 
alloys—methods of forming, protective treatment, etc. 

Following this, the next few chapters deal with non- 
ferrous metals and alloys. In this case, there are 
described processes which, being used more with non- 
ferrous materials are dealt with in greater detail, such 
as pressure die-casting, wire drawing, extruding, 
drawing, rubber press work, etc. 

An unusual feature of this book is the glossary with 
which it concludes. This consists of nearly 500 terms, 
the meanings of which, are given in a clear and concise 
manner, 

This book appears to be intended for students 
because of the questions at the end of the chapters. 
Do not let this deter other people, such as designers, 
planners, etc. 

Most materials books date easily, but by keeping to 
the more established processes, this book can easily 
be kept up to date by further editions when they 
become necessary. 

In all, this is a high-class textbook and comparatively 
rare by the comprehensive manner in which it deals 
with its subject. R.E.M. 

331.2 WAGES: PAY 
“* Wage Incentives in Printing—Incentives Committee 

of the British Federation of Master Printers” A 

Report by the Incentives Committee. London, the 

Federation, 1952. 40 pages. 

This is a Report of the Incentives Committee, set 
up by the British Federation of Master Printers in 1951, 
to investigate methods of increasing production and 
introducing incentive schemes in the printing industry. 
The Report is fundamentally a critical analysis of the 
various forms of Incentive Scheme operating in the 
printing industry, giving a brief description of each, 
the arguments for and against, and its suitability for 
firms of various sizes. 

The authors of the Report point out that the more 
simple forms of incentive scheme based on Merit 
Assessment, Comparison with Past Output Records 
(expressed in quantity or value), or combinations of 
these factors have the advantage of low installation and 
running costs and are easily understood by the opera- 
tives. On the other hand, they consider that these 
schemes may result in standards which are not fair 
or equitable between different firms and are unlikely 
to yield large increases in productivity. : 

Work Measurement schemes are described in some 
detail, the particular merits of such schemes and the 


considerable cost of installation and maintenance both 
being adequately stressed. The Report recognises that 
a sound Work Measurement scheme can only be in- 
stalled with the assistance of a trained industrial 
consultant, and demands a high standard of managerial 
skill to obtain full advantage of its benefits. 

The Report does not recommend any one type of 
scheme in preference to another, but concludes that 
no one type is universally applicable to all printing 
firms. It stresses that financial incentives are only one 
means of increasing productivity and are no substitute 
for good management; also that the successful applica- 
tion of any incentive scheme should be a central part 
of a general overhaul and calls for considerable skill 
and effort on the part of management. The need for 
co-ordinating the general principles of incentive schemes 
in such an integrated industry is stressed, as is the 
difficulty of co-ordinating detailed Work Values set for 
widely verying methods and conditions of working. 

Throughout the Report, attention is drawn to the 
suitability of incentive schemes for small firms. The 
reason for this is apparent from the analysis of firms 
by size which is given in an appendix. This shows 
that over 60% of the firms engaged in general printing 
employ fewer than 25 person; while only 9% employ 
over 100. It is interesting to note in another appendix 
that only 2% of the firms operate incentive schemes and 
that with the exception of Piecework and Profit Sharing 
schemes the average number of employees in these 
firms is between 150 and 200. The particular problems 
involved in applying Work Measurement schemes in 
small firms are covered in a separate appendix based 
on the recommendations of three firms of Industrial 
Consultants. 

The general presentation of the Report, its clarity 
and conciseness, are of an unusually high standard, 
as are the supporting Appendices. G.A.H. 


OTHER ADDITIONS 
159.9 PSYCHOLOGY 
Smith, May “ Introduction to Industrial Psychology.” 
(5th ed.). London, Cassell, 1952. 295 pages. 
12/6d. 
Tiffin, Joseph. ‘* Industrial Psychology.”” London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1951. 553 pages. Illustrated. 
Charts. £1. 15. 0. 
331.12 ORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENTS 
National Society of Professional Engineers, Washington. 
** How to Improve the Utilization of Engineering 
Manpower: Executive Research Survey Number 
2.° Washington, The Society, 1952. 55 pages. 
Illustrated. $2.00. 
331.124 FOREMANSHIP; SUPERVISION 
Conference for Supervisors, Roffey Park, Horsham, 
1951. “Report.” Belfast, Short Bros. & Har- 
land Ltd., 1951. 74 pages typescript. 
Morton, F. J. Burns. “ Information for Foremen.” 
Birmingham, [Institute of Industrial Supervisors 
[1953] 24 pages. 2/6d. 
331.152 CO-OPERATIVE ADMINISTRATION ; 
JOINT CONSULTATION 
Renold, Sir Charles, and others. ‘* Working of Joint 
Consultation.” Birmingham, Industrial Adminis- 
tration Group of the College of Technology, 1953. 
40 pages. 3/6d. 
338.9 PRODUCTIVITY 
Cook, P. H. “ Productivity Team Technique.” 
London, Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, 
1951. 84 pages. 5/- 
370 EDUCATION 
Great Britain—Ministry of Education. ‘* Education in 
1952, being the Report of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the Statistics of Pub‘ic Education for 
England and Wales. London, H.M.S.O., 1953. 
180 pages. 5/-. (Cmd. 8835.) 
“ Careers Encyclopaedia.”” Edited by G. H. Chaffe. 
London, Avon Press Ltd., 1952. 737 pages. 
es.. 3. 0. 
Universities and Industry Conference, Leamington Spa, 
1952. Report of the .-. . Conference; organised 
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by the Federation of British Industries and the 
Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals of 
the Universities of the U.K. London, Federation 
of British Industries, 1952. 87 pages. 5/-. 

Great Britain—University Grants Committee. ‘** Uni- 
versity Development: Report on the years 
1947-1952.” London, H.M.S.O., 1953. 93 pages. 
Illustrated. Diagrams. 3/6d. 

607 RESEARCH 

National Physical Laboratory, Teddington, Middx. 
* Report for the Year 1952.”’ London, H.M.S.O., 
1953. 72 pages. 2/6d. 

614.8 PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS; 
SAFETY MEASURES 

Great Britain—Chief Inspector of Factories. ** Annual 
Report . .. for .. . 1951.” London, H.M.S.O., 
1953. 231 pages. 6/6d. (Cmd. 8772.) 

Great Britain—Joint Standing Committee on Safety 
in the Use of Power Presses. ‘* Second Report of 
Proceedings.” London, H.M.S.O., 1953. 12 pages. 
Illustrated. 1/-. 

621.3 ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

British Electrical and Allied Industries Research 
Association, Leatherhead. “* Thirty-second Annual 
Report . . . fer the period ended 31st December, 
1952.” Leatherhead, The Association, 1953. 
162 pages. 

British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion (Inc.), London. “ Annual Report No. 42, 
1952-53.” London, The Association, 1953. 50 


pages. 
United States Electric Utilities Team. ‘“* The British 
Electricity System.” Report of a... Team from 


the U.S.A. which visited the U.K. in 1952. 
London, British Productivity Council, 1953. 
58 pages. Maps. Diagrams. 3/-. (U.S. Produc- 
tivity Team Report.) 
621.36 INDUCTION HEATING 
Philips Electrical Ltd., London. “ The ABC of High 
Frequency Induction Heating of Metals.” 
London, The Firm [n.d.] 19 pages. Diagrams. 
Zandstra, K. A. ‘“* High Frequency Heating in Indus- 
try.” London, Society of Engineers (Inc.), 1950. 
Pages 149-172. Illustrated. Diagrams. 
919.4 AUSTRALIA 
“ Australasian Manufacturer: Industrial Annual 
1952.” Sydney, Manufacturer Pub. Co. 328 pages. 
Illustrated. (Australian Manufacturer, June 2, 1952.) 
6690 INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 
British Chemical Plant Manufacturers Association, 
London. “ British Chemical Plant.” London, 
the Association, 1951. 299 pages. Illustrated. 
Diagrams. 
British Heavy Chemical Productivity Team. ‘“* Heavy 
Chemicals.” London, British Productivity Council, 
1953. 78 pages. Map. Diagrams. 3/-. 
(Productivity Team Report.) 
664.86 VEGETABLE PRESERVATION 
British Team on Fruit and Vegetable Storage and 
Pre-packing. “* Fruit and Vegetable Storage and 
Pre-packing : Report of a Visit to the U.S.A. in 
1951.” London, British Productivity Council, 
1953. 64 pages. Illustrated. 3/-. (Productivity 
Report.) 
666 GLASS; CERAMICS 
Irwin, J. ‘“* Automatic Production of Pressed Glass- 
ware.” 1952. 19 pages typescript. Photographs. 
Charts. (Lord Austin Prize Essay 1952.) 
667.6 PAINTS; COLOURS 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., Paints Division. 
“Improving Paintshop Productivity : Report of 
a Conference . . . London, 1952.” London, the 
Firm, 1952. 102 pages. Illustrated. Diagrams. 
Northern Aluminium Company Ltd., London. 
“ Alpaste : The Aluminium Paste Pigment for 
Paint and Printing Ink.” London, the Company, 
1952. 78 pages. Illustrated. 
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669.3 COPPER 
Copper & Brass Research Association, New York. 
** Copper-base Alloy Rod Handbook.” New York, 


the Association, 1952. 30 pages. Illustrated. 
Diagrams. 
669.71 ALUMINIUM 
Aluminium Development Association, London. 
“* Paintint Practice for Aluminium.” London, 


the Association, 1952. 
mation Bulletin No. 20.) 

T. I. Aluminium Ltd., Birmingham. ‘* Materials and 
Fabrication in Aluminium and Aluminium 
Alloys.” Birmingham, the Firm, [1953]. 32 pages. 
Illustrated. 

621.51 PNEUMATIC MACHINES AND APPARATUS 

Lang Pneumatic Ltd., Wolverhampton. ‘“* Pneumatic 
Control Equipment.” Wolverhampton, the Firm, 
1953. Pages 40 plus xviii. Illustrated. Diagrams. 

621.771 ROLLING AND WIRE DRAWING MILLS 

Franklin, W. W., and Bailey, W. ‘* Hot Rolling Mills : 
Layout and Design.” Sheffield, Davy and United 
Engineering Co. Ltd., 1950. 28 pages. Illustrated. 
Diagrams. (Iron and Coal Trades Review, May 19 
and July 21, 1950.) 

Goodlad, W. H. “ Features in Rolling Mill Layout 
and Design Applicable to the Re-rolling Trades.” 
Sheffield, Davy and United Engineering Co. Ltd., 
{n.d.] 15 pages. Illustrated. Diagrams. 

621.78 HEAT TREATMENT 

Bullens, D. K. “ Steel and its Heat Treatment.” 
5th ed. New York, Wiley; London, Chapman @& 
Hall, 1948-9. 3 volumes. Illustrated. Diagrams. 
£7. 16. 0. 

621.822 BEARINGS 

Vacuum Oil Co. Ltd., London. ** Bearing Lubrication.” 
London, the Co., 1953. 52 pages. Illustrated. 
(Vacuum Technical Series No. 7.) 

621.86 MATERIALS HANDLING 

Caster and Floor Truck Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. **Handbook of Manual Materials 
Handling Equipment.” Chicago, the Association, 
1953. 48 pages. IIlustrated. $1.00. 

621.9 MACHINE TOOLS; MACHINING 

Machine Tool Trades Association, London. “ Annual 
Report 1952 .. . including List of Members.” 
London, the Association, 1953. 27 pages. 

621.92 GRINDING; POLISHING 

American Standards Association, New York. ‘“* Safety 
Code for the Use, Care and Protection of 
Abrasive Wheels.”” New York, the Association, 
1947. 66 pages. Diagrams. (ASA B7.1—1947.) 

Grinding Wheel Institute, Cleveland, Ohio. “ Dise 
Grinding” Greendale, Mass., the Institute, 1950. 
18 pages. Diagrams. 

“Grinding Wheels: (standard shapes and sizes.)” 
1951. 83 pages. Diagrams. (Simplified Practice 
Recommendation R45-47.) 

“ Handling, Storage and Inspection of Grinding 
Wheels.” 1952. 14 pages. Illustrated. Diagrams. 
“ Mounted Wheels & Points : Principles of Safe 
and Efficient Operation with Tables of Critical 
Speeds.” Rev. 1946. 26 pages. Illustrated. 
“ Mounting Technique for Wheel Sleeves on 
Cylindrical Grinding Machines.” 1951. 11 pages. 
Illustrated. Diagrams. 

“Portable Grinding Machines: Safe and 
Efficient Operation.” 1947. 20 pages. Illustrated. 
Diagrams. 

** Recommendations for Maintenance of High 
Speed Heavy Duty Swing Frame and Floor Stand 
Grinding Machines using Large Hole Organic 
Bonded Wheels.” 1945. 12 pages. Diagrams. 
*“*Safe Speeds for Grinding Wheels.” 1949. 
17 pages. Diagrams. 

Heywood, Johnson. “Abrasive Grains and their Uses,” 
by J. Heywood, under the auspices of the Abrasive 
Grain Association. Cleveland, Penton Pub. Co., 
1943. 72 pages. Illustrated. $1.00. 


19 pages. 2/-. (Infor- 
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DUCTiILiITg® 


HELPS TO BEAT 
PRODUCTION SNAGS 
—AS WELL AS CARPETS! 


Die cast in MAZAK, these 
Hoover brush mounts are 





sufficiently ductile to 

permit the excessive ** twist” 
required for the completion 
of their unique shape. 
MAZAK based on zinc purity 
of 99°99+-°, permits ductility 
in torsion through 900°, where 





curves cannot be obtained in 





the actual die casting. 





Now supplied in 
ensure safety and 


1 ton pallets to 
ease of handling. 




















IMPERIAL SMELTING CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED © 37 DOVER STREET* LONDON - W.JI 























CUTTING 
MEASURING 
STRIPPING 
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AUTOMATIC Type CS-6E 





FOk AUTOMATIC MEASURING, CUTTING AND 
STRIPPING. This machine, Type CS-6E, takes wire 
from the reel, measures and cuts it to required lengths 
and at the same time strips the insulation from one or 
both ends, as desired. The Type CS-6E will handle 
wire from 10 to 22 stranded, up to No. 12 solid, all up to 
a maximum of 3” over the insulation. The length of wire 
cut off is variable between 2” minimum and 97” maximum. 


GASTON E. MARBAIX LTD 


Production Capacity : 
Lengths up to 15” 
Lengths from 15” to 31” 
Lengths from 31” to 48” 
Lengths from 48” to 64’ 
Lengths from 64” to 97” 


The ARTOS range is complete. Included, are machines for 
measuring, cutting, and stripping insulated wires, cores, and cables; 
machines for measuring and cutting thin-wall tubes, strip materials, 
webbing, tapes, brake linings, and elastic; and terminal attaching 
machines. ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST. 


3,000 finished pieces per hour. 
1,500 finished pieces per hour. 
1,000 finished pieces per hour. 
750 finished pieces per hour. 
500 finished pieces per hour. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, VICARAGE CRESCENT 
BATTERSEA LONDON, SW11 


PHONE BATTERSEA 8888 (8 lines 
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Miron 


STRAIGHTENING MACHINE FOR SMALL WIRE 


The only machine of its type, the Marbaix Minimatic intro- 
duces an entirely new, fast and economical method for 
precision straightening of fine round wire. Fully automatic in 
Operation and entirely self-feeding, after the operator starts 
the end of the wire into the machine. Two buttons control the 
straightening process through the entire cycle without further 
attention. 


Straightens with extreme accuracy all small round wire 
.007in. to tin. diameter of any ferrous or non-ferrous metal. 


Manufacturers of needless watches, and of other small 
assemblies in which fine wire, precision straightened, is 
important to accuracy and production economy will find the 
Minimatic an ideal solution to their problems. 


GASTON E. MARBAIX LTD 





Precision 


0 Oo o 


High-Speed 





@ Closeup of Minimatic straightening die section with 
cover raised, feeding section and automatic cutoff. 
Note simple, full vision push-button control panel. 


@ View showing the runout section at right on 
which are mounted the automatic reciprocating grip 
carriages and electronic controls which actuate the 
precision cutoff mechanism. 





SEND FOR FULLY ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE VICARAGE CRESCENT 
BATTERSEA LONDON SW11 
PHONE BATTERSEA 8888 (8 lines 
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STEM HANDLE 


1° dia. Free Cutting Mild 





Steel Bar, En.1. 
Fitted with 14” Hand Operated 
Automatic Chuck and 
Swing Forward Covered 


High Speed Steel Cutting 
Tools O 
Bar Feed - 
Floor to Floor Time: 70 seconds 
Too! Position Spindle Surface * Feed i APS i AN 
DESCRIPTION OF OPERATION Speed Speed Cuts 


Hex.Turret | Cross-slide R.P.M. Ft. per Min.| per inch 


-|e/a\=| LATHE 
- 2041 200 Hand 
Rear | 605/95 | 160/25 | Hand 


-- 605 60 16 T.P.I. 
Front 605 | 60 Hand 











Feed to Stop and close chuck - 
Multiple Roller Turn Two dias. A and a dia. 
Roller End and Chamfer 

Support and Form - - - 
Screw 3” Whit. - - - . - 
Support and Radius Part-off - - - 








: uJ 4 1 4 


OurhWN 




















~~ a 


¥ 





Capacity: 1/2 in. dia. hole through spindle. 11} in. dia. swing over bed. 
Spindle: Mounted in ball and roller bearings. 
Powerful friction clutches running in oil transmit power through ground gears. 


OUR COMPLETE RANGE INCLUDES CAPSTAN AND 
TURRET LATHES WITH CAPACITIES UP TO 35 in. SWING } 
OVER BED AND 8} in. DIA. HOLE THROUGH SPINDLE. Full details on request 


SELLY OAK /,=} BIRMINGHAM 29 


TELEPHONE (\\~ 4 SELLY OAK II3I 
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CAPACITIES 
OF PARKSON 
UNIVERSAL 

MILLERS 

MODEL TABLE 
TMA 46°x 105° 





3NU 60x 1 
TABLE MOVEMENTS 
Bx nif 
28° x 10° x 18° 
36x 12x 18" 
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The above photograph, taken in the Central 
Engineering Shops, Margam,. of The Steel Company 
of Wales Ltd., shows a No. 2 NU Parkson Universal 
Miller preparing punches for a strip stitching 
machine, each blank making two punches. Many 
other complicated precision toolroom jobs are per- 
formed on this Parkson which was chosen for ‘its © | 


accuracy, reliability, easy operation and durability. 
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4 LATHES 


When those awkward outsize jobs come along 











in your machine shop, what do you do about 











them? Do you farm them out and so lose 
time and money in each case? Why not do 
the right thing in future by putting them on to 
a machine of flexible design? The Lang 30in 
swing Sliding Bed Lathe will actually accommo- 





date work up to 4ft. 8in. dia. 





PLEASE ASK FOR LEAFLET BRK 






LONDON OFFICE 
JOHN LANG & SONS LTD. essiitiostins src 


TOOL MAKERS LIMITED 






JOHNSTONE NEAR GLASGOW 17 GROSVENOR. GARDENS SW an 
Phone JOHNSTONE 400 . 


LIGOA 
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PRODUCTION GEAR SHAPERS 


£4 













aN AAO > 
An. ae 


RASS 


‘MAXICUT’ 
No. 2A HIGH SPEED GEAR SHAPERS 
Capacity 7’ p.c.d. x 2” face 
‘MAXICUT’ 
No. 3A HEAVY DUTY GEAR SHAPERS 
Capacity 18” p.c.d. x 5" face 






DRUMMOND BROS. LTD., GUILDFORD, Eng. 


Makers of Automatic Multi-tool Lathes and Gear Shaping Machines 





Soles & Service for.. 


DRUMMON D-ASQUITH es the British Isles 











DRUMMOND-ASQUITH (SALES) LTD., KING EDWARD HOUSE, NEW ST., BIRMINGHAM 
‘Phone : Midiand 3431 (5 Lines) Also at LONDON & GLASGOW 








Anderson 
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This illustration shows the Oldfield & Schofield latest 
type ‘A’ machine introduced at the Olympia Exhibition. 
It has since proved to be outstanding where a robust 
machine is required. The wide range feed box and 
the single joy stick control on the saddle for saddle 
movements are very highly valued features. Machines 
have been installed in many plants. 





Sales & Service 


DRUMMOND-ASQUITH 


DRUMMOND-ASQUITH (SALES) LTD., KING EOWARD HOUSE, NEW ST., BIRMINGHAM 
*Phone : Midland 3431 (5 Lines) Also at LONDON & GLASGOW 


for the British Isles : 














Anderson 
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HAVE THE BEST MACHINE FOR 
THE JOB IN PRODUCTION 





We have specialised in holemaking equipment for 
more than half a century —our wide experience is 
available to solve your particular problem. 


WILLIAM ASQUITH LTD., HALIFAX, ENG. 


LONDON OFFICE : HALIFAX HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2. 





Sal j he British Isles: 
aes &Sevice Wi TL tie Cline 


DRUMMOND-ASQUITH (SALES) LTD., KING EDWARD HOUSE, NEW ST., BIRMINGHAM 
‘Phone : Midland 3431 (5 Lines) Also at LONDON & GLASGOW 
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PRESSURE DIE-CAST 


(IN MAZAK OF COURSE ) 











There are 24 separate die castings which go towards making this 
Acme Wringer featured above. 


If you use metal parts in appreciable quantities, die casting merits 
your careful consideration. Die casting not only simplifies and speeds 
production but assures strong and quality products at minimum cost. 


Consult us as to your production needs, we have the most modern 
tool room in the world, we undertake any job from drawing board 
to finished product and you may rest assured that in the long run 
your production cost will be lower. 


Wile 
WEEN, WOLVERHAMPTON DIE- CASTING | 


Ex PeRiENnce 





WOLVERHAMPTON DIE-CASTING CO. LTD. - GRAISELEY HILL WORKS - WOLVERHAMPTON 
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TYPE V THREE SPINDLE 
FITTED WITH ONE GEARED 
AND TWO PLAIN SPINDLES 
AUTOMATIC REVERSE FOR 
TAPPING IS FITTED TO THE 
LEFT-HAND SPINDLE. 


TWO TYPE C TOP COLUMNS 
MOUNTED ON A_ FOUR- 
SPINDLE BASE. LEFT-HAND 
COLUMN IS ADJUSTABLE AND 
A TELESCOPIC CONNECTION 
WHICH ENABLES SPINDLES 
TO BE FED SIMULTANEOUSLY 
iS FITTED. BETWEEN THE 
SPINDLES. 


acs ate 





ALL-ELECTRIC 
DRILLING 
MACHINES 


FOR HIGH-PRODUCTION 
DRILLING OF HOLES FROM 
THE SMALLEST, AT 18000 r.p.m., 
UP TO Iin. 


WIDE RANGE OF STANDARD 
MACHINES AVAILABLE. UNIT 
CONSTRUCTION ENABLES SPECIAL 
MACHINES TO BE BUILT UP TO 
SUIT ANY SPECIFIC WORK 


EARLY 
DELIVERIES 


COMBINATION OF TOP 
COLUMNS MOUNTED ON 
A SINGLE BASE. SPEED 
RANGE 74 TO 5600 r.p.m. 


ALFRED HERBERT LTD 
COVENTRY 








TYPE H THREE-SPINDLE 
BENCH 
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In the world’s largest machine shops 
David Brown-Muir WHobbing Machines 
are now to be found in the high speed 
production of precision spur and helical 
gears, splines and serrations. 


A range of machines extending to hobbing 
and shaving machines up to 200 in. gear 
diameter can be supplied. 

We welcome your enquiries regarding 
specific problems and general descriptive 
literature is available at your request. 





Above: M.T.30 Gear Hobbing Machine. 
Below; M.T.60 Gear Hobbing Machine. 


Both installed in the workshops of Vickers- 
Armstrongs Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


THE 
We invite you to visit Stand No. 1132, Hall II, at the DAVID BROWN 


3rd European Machine Tool Exhibition, Brussels, where 
our smaller range of hobbing machines is available for CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED 
immediate sale. MACHINE TOOLS DIVISION 
BRITANNIA WORKS SHERBORNE STREET 
MANCHESTER 3 
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AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS: 
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DISTRIBUTOR SERVICE 


Nartion-wipe distribution of Hoover 
F.H.P. Motors exists through the 
following distributors. Any of them 


will welcome the opportunity of 


discussing your requirements. 














ANDOVER GUILDFORD LUTON 
Wm. Dibben & Sons Ltd. Sun Electrical Co. Ltd. Alliance Wholesale Ltd 
MAIDSTONE : 
et ee HULL Alliance Wholesale Ltd. 
en on ros. (Be - td. E.G.S. Co. Ltd. MANCHESTER 
Kirkpatricks Eng. Works Ltd. wares Hirst, Ibbetson & Taylor 
BIRMINGHAM = Simpson, Baker & Co. Ltd. —— 
The Donovan Electrical Co. Ltd. NEWCASTLE 
E.G.S. Co. Ltd. ceneey rte Be ee was 
Simpson, Baker & Co. Ltd. Eastick & Sons, Ltd. andi Acne aa 
NEWPORT, 1.0.W. 
BLACKPOOL COOS'S LV ECCS Wm. Dibben & Sons Ltd. 
Hirst, Ibbetson & Taylor Ltd. Eastick & Sons, Ltd NORWICH 
BOSCOMBE LEEDS Eastick & Sons, Ltd. 
Wm. Dibben & Sons Ltd. SALISOURY 
sass EG.5. Co. Led. Wm. Dibben & Sons Ltd. 
GRADFORD Sun Electrical Co. Ltd. SHEFFIELD 
Herbert Smith (Bradford) Ltd. LIVERPOOL Ratcliff (Electric) Ltd. 
BRISTOL British Rawhide Belting Co. Ltd. ie ic 
Simpson, Baker & Co. Ltd. Hirst, Ibbetson & Taylor Ltd. prado 8c io-rliaa 
CARDIFF SOUTHAMPTON 
Siepent, Sehie & Co. Lae LONDON Wm. Dibben & Sons Ltd. 
em Ltd jinven Acorn Machine Tool Co. (1936) Ltd., W.4. Simpson, Baker & Co. Ltd. 
‘ ‘ s STOKE 
CROYDON neues haipeneane a, W.C.1 and S.W.1. EGS. Co. Ltd. 
Allience Wholesale Ltd. British Rawhide Belting Co. Ltd., W.1. SWANSEA 
DUBLIN Jeary Electrical Co. Ltd., ee. Simpson, Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Hendron Bros. (Electrical) Ltd. G. E. Jones & Sons Ltd., E.ro. TORQUAY 
EXETER H.R.P., Ltd., S.W.3. Wm. Dibben & Sons Ltd. 
j Refrigeration Spares Ltd., E.11 and E.C.1. WEMBLEY 
ang, ie SS: SAE. “ . Sun Electrical Co. Ltd. 
FARNHAM Rocke International Ltd., S.E.1. wneenesmaaiam 
Wm. Dibben & Sons Ltd. Sun Electrical Co. Ltd., W.C.2. Wm. Dibben & Sons Ltd. 
GLASGOW William Urquhart, Ltd., S.W.17 and WORTHING 
Scottish Precision Eng. Co. S.W.18. Wm. Dibben & Sons Ltd. 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
CAMBUSLANG LANARKSHIRE SCOTLAND 
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POLYGRAM SHELL MOULDING 


slashes machining costs_—_—_ _____ _ 


onventional diecasting has done much to eliminate 
C expensive machining and so reduce manufacturing 

costs. Unfortunately, it has the following five 

disadvantages :— 
(1) The die itself requires extensive machining of the 
most expensive character since a negative form has to be 
sunk into the metal, (2) only metals having a relatively 
low melting point are conveniently diecast. Such 
metals are all expensive and have relatively low 
mechanical strengths, (3) the dies normally require 
extensive running in before good castings are produced, 
(4) the erosion of the die by the molten metal means a 
relatively short die life plus a reduction in dimensional 
accuracy after about 250 castings, (5) where involved 
cores are required, diecasting accuracy is reduced to that 
of the sand cores used. 

POLYGRAM SHELL MOULDING gives a “diecast”’ accur- 
acy of 0.002in. per in. without the above disadvantages. 
Thus, patterns for shell moulding cost little more than 
the equivalent metal patterns for conventional sand 
founding. All metals, from stainless steel to magnesium, 
can be cast by shell moulding to the above limits. The 
first shell mould made from a pattern plate is perfect 
and pattern wear is less than 0.0005in.per 100,000 shells. 
Finally, shell cores give identical accuracies on both 
internal and external profiles. 

One particular advantage of shell moulding is that 
many components, the material for which has been 
changed to some expensive but readily diecast metal, such 
as aluminium, can now be changed back to cheap grey 
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POLYGRAM SHELL MOULD MAKER which can 
turn out a complete shell mould in a minute. This represents up 
to 54 tons of castings in a 44-hour week from a floor space of 
about 450 sq. ft. 


SAND 
CASTING 


As cast weight = 25} oz. 
Subsequently drilled and 





machined all over. 


SHELL 
CASTING 


As cast weight = 1|3 oz, 


No subsequent machining. 





The same component as made from sand and 
shell castings. The latter saves £275 per 1,000 
pieces on material and machining alone. | 








iron without any increase in machining. A typical case 
is the end shields of small electric motors and the like 
which are now rapidly returning to grey iron, shell cast- 
ings at 2d. per lb. of raw material as against twelve 
times as much for aluminium. 

Fully mechanised shell mould production is rendered 
possible by the extensive Polygram Range of Equipment 
and Materials, typified by the Polygram Shell Mould 
Maker illustrated here. Polygram Shell Moulding 
needs only 10%, of the moulding materials used in the 
sand foundry and gives the same production from one 
quarter of the floor space. These facts enable a vastly 
superior casting to be produced by this Process at a 
competitive price. 

Whether you make castings or buy them, it will pay 
you to ask for further details from the firm who have 
been responsible for every advance in British Shell 
Moulding since its introduction in 1946. 


POLYGRAM 
CASTING CO. LTD 


POWER ROAD . GUNNERSBURY 
LONDON: W4. Tel: CHiswick 5404/5/6 
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of) Production control 


Fifty thousand sorts and sizes: if you were in the Wire Rope business, that would be 
the total production picture. How would you cope? Messrs. Martin Black & Co. 
(Wire Ropes) Ltd. of Coatbridge, Scotland, can supply an answer in one word: Hollerith. 
A modest Hollerith installation very materially assists the control of their production 
programme. For good measure, it also handles—in greater detail and with greater speed than was 
previously possible—Sales and Purchase Accounting and Analysis, Payroll Production, P.A.Y.E., 


and Commission Schedules, etc. It’s worth finding out what Hollerith can do for you? 


The full Wire Rope story is told in issue 78 of THE TABULATOR 








\ which is a periodical devoted to all aspects of Hollerith Punched 


Card Accounting, with contents that are always of practical 


interest. If you do not receive it, a request on your business note- 


AOLLERITA 


Electrical PUNCHED CARD 


ACCOUNTING THE BRITISH TABULATING 


MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED 




















Head Office: 17 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 


| paper, will put you on our free distribution list. 
| Telephone: HYDe Park 8155 


Offices in all principal cities in Great Britain and Oversea 


JPE/535/137 
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Tapping steel from an electric furnace ; Kayser Ellison & Co. Ltd., Sheffield 


You may not be a steelmaker, but... 


...+YOU PROBABLY USE STEEL. Electricity has led to | HOW TO GET MORE INFORMATION 
Your Electricity Board will be glad to advise you on 
the production of better quality steels, and its use for | how to use electricity to greater advantage — to save 
time, money, and materials. 
heat treatment of those same steels has led to a better | The new Electricity and Productivity series of books 
includes one on heating —“ Electric Resistance 
Heating ”. Copies can be obtained, price 9/- post free, 
from E.D.A., 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2, or from 
your Area Electricity Board. 


* e gs 
rss” _ . oe 
RY Issued by the British Electrical Development Association 


product again. In almost every heating process, in 


fact, electricity brings better results. 
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zinc alloy has become this spring bolt, specially designed 

to make a good die casting. Speed in production is just 

one reason why zinc alloy die castings play so large a part 

in modern building. For locks and bolts, electric light 

and bathroom (and a host of other) fittings, they have proved invaluable. 
Other outstanding advantages of the zinc alloy die casting process are:— 
SCOPE FOR DESIGNER * EXTREME ACCURACY * GOOD CORROSION RESISTANCE * STABILITY 
STRENGTH * LONG LIFE OF DIES * LITTLE NEED FOR MACHINING * LOW UNIT COST. 
The Association welcomes inquiries about the use of zinc alloy die castings. 
Publications and a list of Members are available on request. We suggest 
you write for our booklet “Zinc Alloy Die Castings and Productivity.” 
Zinc is now plentiful. There are no restrictions on its use. 


ZADCA 


LING ALLOY DIE CASTERS ASSOCIATION * LINCOLN HOUSE « TURL STREET - OXFORD - TEL: 48088 











Almost as quickly as you can say “Think Zinc”’, molten ie 
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PRECIMAX, 


Fine Goring 


VET AAD 
9144 
CYLINDERS 


The Lockhead Hydraulic Brake Co. Ltd., Leamington Spa, rely on 
a number of PRECIMAX 6-spindle fine boring machines for fast 
and accurate production combined witn the finest possible finish 
The Hiduminium brake cylinders are bored 1.1235/45 in. dia. by 
1.73 in. deep. Speed is 2,900 r.p.m. with a feed of 3.9 in. per 
minute. Depth of cut is approximately 1/32 in. 

if your problem is to improve finish, as well as speed production, 
we shall be pleased to advise you on the application of PRECIMAX 
fine boring machines to your own work. 


JOHN LUND LTD, CROSS HILLS, NR. KEIGHLEY 
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T. I. ALUMINIUM LIMITED, 


REDFERN ROAD, TYSELEY, BIRMINGHAM 11 


Telephone: ACOCKS GREEN 3333 


4 @® COMPANY 


Aluminium and Aluminium Alloy Ingot, 
Billets, Slab, Sheet, Strip, Plate, Tubes 
and Extrusions to all Commercial, A.I.D. 
and Lioyd’s specifications. 
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To Edgar Allen & Co. Ltd. 
Sheffield 9. 


Please post ** Twist Drills” 
Pamphlet to 
Name 


anes or 
Firm mane etc. | sits 
Address pirate : ' pam ph 


EDGAR ALLEN & CO, LIMITED. 
IMPERIAL STEEL WORKS:- SHEFFIELD.9 


TELEPHONE : SHEFFIELD 41054 TELEGRAMS: ALLEN, SHEFFIELD 9 
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production control... 


needs the rapid accumulation 
and co-ordination of detailed 
information about materials and 
processes. There is no better 
or faster means of compiling and 
presenting detailed information 
than that afforded by the 
Powers-Samas Punched Card System. 
Ask for more information from 


POWERS-SAMAS 


Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Ltd. Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1 


XXX1X 
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Engin eer’s 


Universal Microscope 


One Microscope with a hundred and one uses. Made 
on the unit principle, it can be rapidly adapted 
for the job whether it is simple inspection or angular 
and co-ordinate measurement. 


Ideal for measurement at the bench, on the lathe 
or in the inspection room. 


Write for list JPE /29E for further details. 


HILGER & WATTS LTD. 


WATTS DIVISION 48, Addington Square, 
London S.E.5. 


Members of the Export Marketing Company—BESTEC. 
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THE TINKER, THE TAILOR 
THE PACKER AND BALER 


USE KING MECHANICAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


SHEETS OF METAL, bolts of cloth, packing cases — whatever you handle you’ll 
find handling faster, smoother and cheaper when you put KING mechanical 
handling equipment to work. In one-man workshops and in mammoth factories 
KING pulley blocks, cranes and conveyors make heavy lifting and shifting 


a push-button job — and save, save, save all along the line. 


WHAT’S THE ANSWER TO YOUR HANDLING PROBLEM? | ideas about Overhead Conveyors, Floor Conveyors, 


————- Whether you handle tractors or tennis rackets, | Travelling Cranes, Electric Pulley Blocks and Run- 
cars or carboys, KING can show you how to | W4Ys- Write for these illustrated booklets and work 
help one man do the work of two with | CUt your ideas for cutting costs and speeding output. 


modern handling equipment. You may find | CONVEYORS 
Rig! CRANES 


a single electric pulley block is all you need — 
or you may decide to mechanise your hand- 

PULLEY BLOCKS 
COVERED BY BRITISH PATENTS 


ling completely. In any case it will pay you 
Our Representative will call on you—anywhere in the world 





REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


to consult KING. 
You will find in KING booklets many useful 











Tins of paint and preservative flow from stores to dispatch on a KING Cranes are doing a great job in factories all over the world. 
KING Power Pulled Chain Conveyor at the Robbialac Works. They are made to give long trouble-free service—and they do. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS GEo. W. KING LLTD., 502 ARGYLE WORKS, STEVENAGE. TELEPHONE: STEVENAGE 440 
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FOR ALL KINDS OF 


JIGS - FIXTURES & GAUGES 


PRESS TOOLS - MOULDS AND 
SPECIAL PURPOSE MACHINES 


Our commitments are heavy but we welcome an 
opportunity to study your requirements for 
inclusion in our production programme where 
possible. 





























Up-to-date shops specially laid out and equipped 
for making, on a production basis, every type of 
precision ground gauges; limit snap, form, calliper, 
taper and special purpose gauge, as well as jigs and 
fixtures of all kinds, press tools moulds and special 
purpose machines. Highest class workmanship 
and accuracy guaranteed. 





Guaranteed 




















Precision 


























Accuracy 




















aoe. &. TOOLS & GAUGES LIMITED 


HARPER ROAD : WYTHENSHAWE MANCHESTER 


Phone:- WYTHENSHAWE 2215 ’Groms:- PNEUTOOLS, PHONE 
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Photograph by courtesy of Rolls-Royce Ltd 


“BROOMWADE” and Rolls-Royce 








ENGINEERING 
MARINE & WELDING 
EXHIBITION 


& THE CHEMICAL 
PLANT EXHIBITION 


OLYMPIA, LONDON 





—— 


VISIT Stand No. I! 
ROW ‘B’ GRAND 
HALL 


BROOM & WADE LIMITED., HIGH WYCOMBE, ENGLAND. 








SEPT. 3rd-SEPT. 17th 1953 


Messrs. Rolls-Royce choose the most efficient and reliable plant for their works. 
Their productions have gained a world-wide reputation which must be maintained. 


It is significant that “BROOMWADE?” air compressors were chosen for they, too, 
have an international reputation for efficiency and reliability. 


There are “BROOMWADE?” air compressors specially designed for most industrial 
operations. 


“BROOMWADE” Pneumatic Equipment is built to meet your requirements. 
‘* BROOMWADE” offers you: 


@ Expert technical advice on all your compressed air problems. 
@ Complete world-wide after sales service 
@ Early delivery. 

Write to “BROOMWADE” to-day. 


T:1 Yolo) , ADE. 





Telephone: High Wyeombe 1/630 (8 lines Telegrams: “Broom”, High Wycombe. 
146 SAS 
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the whole t7t one BRITISH DIE CASTING & ENGINEERING CO LTD € 
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$ 


EDWARD ROAD 
NEW BARNET 
HER if - Telephone : Barnet 9211 


Also at: West Chirton Trading Estate, North Shields, Northumberland 
Telephone : N. Shields 2190 
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the nation’s productivity. THE 
MACHINIST’S place on the productivity 
team is assured by virtue of the very 
special service of information which 
it offers week by week to the metal- 
working industry—information on cur- 
rent developments in techniques, in 
engineering design, in management— 
information which is the keystone to 
success in a fiercely competitive world. 


All have their part to play in raising 


A BRITISH McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 













This service is yours for the cost of a sub- 
scription fee—65s. for a year, 130s. for three 
years. THE MACHINIST is published in Lon- 
don every week by a firm with more than 
fifty years experience in first-class technical 
journalism. 





Mc GRAW-HILL HOUSE, 95 FARRINGDON STREET,LONDON.E.C.4. 
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Gas Fan 
mp’ CENTRE 


RY -7'a 


To-day’s heavier production demands the 







Above: the WM “85” 8hin. S.S. and 
Sc. Lathe with 8ft. bed to admit 48-in. 
























utmost reliability in every machine tool 
installed in your workshops. Both these 
W. & M. Lathes are designed and built for 
just that arduous service—for accuracy, 
ease of operation and thorough depend- 
ability year in and year out. Write for 
descriptive booklets. 











The WM, **70 Junior” 7in. S.S. 
and Sc. Lathe with 6ft. Yin. 
bed to admit 45in, 


WOODHOUSE € MITCHELL 


(PROPRIETORS - THOS W. WARD LTD) 


WAKREFIELD ROAD : BRIGHOUSE 


TELEPHONE: BRIGHOUSE 627(3LINES) - TELEGRAMS WOODHOUSE, BRIGHOUSE 


wm/9 
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Modo Methods 


° 
f oe and construction, combined with fine work 
man 
ship based upon sixty years of experience ensure that 


H.MLE. POWER pR ESSES 
will give you long, continuous service, 
under the most exacting conditions 


A model L.70 frame is being 
machined on a Cincinnati 36" Hori- 
zontal Hydrotel, equipped with 
a heavy-duty indexing worktable. 


The leg faces, side faces of the press 
table and all bosses on both sides 
are machined at one setting 
of the frame 


HORDERN MASON & EDWARDS LTD 


PYPE HAYES, BIRMINGHAM, 24, ENGLAND. Telephone: ASHfield 1104 (7 lines) Telegrams: Aitchemmee B'ham 
LONDON OFFICE:- 4, VERNON PLACE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C.1 Telephone:- HOLborn, 1324 
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STORES m4 de ab 


Conveyancer Fork Truck handling of materials _ a) B se . a 
MACHINES , . 
between process points in manufacture cuts emnciaask Te 























the number of handling operations and stops 
bottlenecks or machines waiting through lack 
of material. Synchronise movement of mat- 
erials, with high speed production by using 
Conveyancer Petrol, Electric and Diesel Fork 
Trucks handling unit loads from 2,000 to 
6,000Ib. Full range of attachments available 
for handling any material. Our Materials 


Handling advisory service is free and at your 


call. 


Queer FORK TRUCKS LIMITED. 
“—— LIVERPOOL ROAD, WARRINGTON. 


MEMBER OF THE OWEN ORGANISATION 








my Ave: aH Gis ny WB 
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SUPER CENTRE 
A permanent Hardened and Ground Socket 
with RENEWABLE HIGH SPEED STEEL 
INSERT. Standard inter-changeable 
inserts enable centre to be 


| —_ quickly replaced. 
STANDARD SOLID CENTRES 


Precision ground to give 

perfect concentricity. Tapers to 

standard gauges. Made in High Grade 

CARBON ALLOY STEEL, or HIGH 
SPEED STEEL BUTT WELDED. 


ZALR G [nl [3 LY 


BALL & ROLLER BEARING TYPES 


REVOLVING CENTRES 


All types of centres are made from the best grade 
steel, and are designed to give greater efficiency. 


| ARCHER _ Take higher speeds, and remain true under the most 
* REVOLVING CENTRES strenuous conditions of present day engineering. 
Revolve with the work 3k ASK FOR LISTS NOS. 50B and 85 


and can thus stand up to the 


higher speeds and heavier 
—_— i a work demanded by modern 
|} ARC HER) i i i : 


} engineering practice. ‘-sebeens - aebiebias 
SMALL-TOOLS) ARCHER TOOL WORKS MILL SE s 1 
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A. C. Direct-on-line 
CONTACTOR STARTER 
Type DOC7I 











for single-phase or polyphase 
non-reversing squirrel-cage 
induction motors. 


This new starter is elegant in 
appearance, sturdy in con- 
struction, and dependable in 
operation. It is available for 
motors up to § horsepower, 
and complies with BS.587 for 
“Frequent Duty’, i.e. forty 


starts per hour, 





The starter, comprising a triple-pole contactor with 
normally-open auxiliary switch and triple-pole hand- 
reset thermal overload relay, is enclosed in a distinctive 
die-cast aluminium case with integral START-STOP 
push buttons. 


Up to 5 h.p. 200-550 volts 
25-60 cycles 








THE 


BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON 


COMPANY LIMITED, RUGBY, ENGLAND 


Member of the AE! group of companies 








A458! 
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‘Moly’ is New! and stands for 
Ragosine Molybdenised Lubricants 

. introducing in commercial form the amazing 

advantages of Molybdenum Disulphide for all 

difficult lubrication purposes. This new range is specially 
prepared for use where remote conditions do not 

allow conventional lubricants to be applied . . . where 
bearing pressures are beyond the capacity of conventional 
lubricants . . . where danger of scoring, galling, 
scuffing or seizing exists . . . for difficult metal 


forming operations and: application to cutting 


edges and dies to reduce wear. 


RAGOSINE 


MOLYBDENISED 
Oil 


LUBRICANTS 
WwW 


Full details of complete range, prices 
and packing from: 


RAGOSINE OIL CO., LTD. 


Ibex House, Minories, London, €.¢.3- 
Minerva Works, Woodlesford, Nr. Leeds, Yorks 
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‘flexibles’ 


Yow ay you choose 


If you need any kind of flexible tubing or hose, make 
use of this entirely nev vice to industry. At our London 
Showrooms you can see samples and installation photo- 


graphs of hundreds of different flexibles. We supply all 
types for steam, air, oil, water and chemicals, at the right 
price —and in many cases directly from stock. Write, 
phone or call—or if you prefer, our representative can 
come and discuss your problem personally. 


Compoflex 


FLEXIBLE TUBING & HOSES 


Compoflex Company Limited. Factories at 
Diggle Nr. Oldham and South Wimbledon 


Write now for 
“ COMPOFLEX FLEXIBLE TUBING & HOSES ” 
our new descriptive brochure which includes 


GAS AND AIR HOSE - SUCTION AND DELIVERY HOSE METALLIC 
FLEXIBLES © RUBBER FLEXIBLES - “SPECIALS” ETC’ FITTINGS AND 
COUPLINGS © COMPOTAPE 


naineelid na 
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If there is a ‘flexible’ 
answer—you Il find it at 


WC 


26 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.| 


"Phone : SLOANE 61/85 (3 lines) or 5109 (2 lines) 
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GARANTOOLS HOUSE, PORTSLADE 
BRIGHTON - SUSSEX 


Telephone WOVE 47253 Telegrams - Garantools, Portsiade 


LONDON * BIRMINGHAM * EDINBURGH * MANCHESTER * BRISTOL 


RATHBONE 










Let’s have done with poor copies from 
old fashioned copying methods; let’s have 
copies of reports or schedules, plans or 

drawings, memos or minutes, etc. - from a 

‘master’ that involves little more than 


typing or drawing on a piece of paper; 


LET’S HAVE BANDA—FOR PERFECT COPIES 


@ No trained operator required 
@ 3 to 300 copies from one ‘ master’ 
@ Up to seven colours in one operation 


@ Only paper, fluid and transfer sheets used 


I NAME 


| ADDRESS 
(20) 


| BLOCK & ANDERSON LIMITED, 58-60 KENSINGTON CHURCH STREET, LONDON, W.8 | 
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MARKI 


THE 





NOTE THESE FEATURES: 


I. EASE OF OPERATION 


NG MACHINE 





Wide foot pedal works compound levers. The plastic covered 
adjustable handle moves in direction to cause minimum oper- 


ator fatigue. Ball bearing carriage slideway. 


2. SOUND CONSTRUCTION 


Steel levers and side frames. Adjustable working 
surfaces. Equalisation of impression depth facilitated 
by tilting table. Dovetail die mounting. 


WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTION LEAFLET 


EDWARD PRYOR & SON LID 





BROOM 
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HOMMEL 


PRECISION HEIGHT MICROMETER 
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110,000 DIFFERENT HEIGHT MEASUREMENTS 


in steps of 0°000! in. with a measuring stroke of only | in. 


A precise height gauge with large diameter micrometer 


barrel reading directly to ‘000! in. The gauging member is a 
steel cylinder having annular rings spaced | in. apart along its 


length. The upper face of each ring is hardened, ground and 


lapped with an accuracy of spacing +.00002in. 








UNIVERSAL —— 
—DIVIDING HEAD 












The “Hommel” Universal Dividing 
Head will perform any circular or angular 
division of work (without any change gears 
being necessary) also machining spiral as well as 

straight and is applicable with spindle either Horizontal 
or Vertical. The indexing Mechanism is through.a worm 
and wormwheel (no other gears are used) and is com- 
pletely independent of the position of the work spindle, of the type and form of work 
and of the methcd employed. The design and construction of the “Hommel” Head is such as 


to ensure easier and more accurate results without index plates, compound or differential indexing. 


FOR Faster and More Accurate Indexing 


103 LANCASTER ROAD: LADBROKE GROVE - LONDON - W.II Phone PARK 945//2 
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= = The Gledhill-Brook Company was intimate with the early problems associated 
with the design and production of time recording machines, and was first in 
ne producing efficient electric impulse recorders with accurate timekeeping free 
from dependence on electric frequency or external influence. Wages and 
ri cost methods have a time basic—that is where we are concerned to help. 
A large number of time recording models is now available covering most of 








the known needs for wages and labour cost control. One of industry’s immedi- 
ate needs is the reduction of waste—the waste of time that costs money. 


GLEDHILL-BROOK TIME RECORDERS LIMITED 




















20 EMPIRE WORKS HUDDERSFIELD 
ACCESSORIES — LIMITED 
LEICESTER PLACE, LEEDS B. 
Tel: 20981.9 Grams: “BRAYACS LEEDS 2” 


MASS 
PRODUCTION 
OF PRECISION 
COMPONENTS 
& ASSEMBLIES 

TO FINE 
TOLERANCES 
BY 
NON-SELECTIVE 
METHODS 
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Because magnesium is the lightest of all structural metals, and the easiest to 


machine, all production jobs involving the use of Elektron Magnesium Alloys 


start with assured advantages in time, power, equipment, man hours, floor space 
and tools. The economical ‘machinability’ of these alloys is as important to the 
Production Engineer as their lightness is to the designer—one of the reasons 
why Elektron castings are being used for jet engines, omnibuses and heavy 
commercial vehicles, in textile machinery and in some 250,000 Ferguson 


tractors. Write for a copy of our booklet on ‘‘Machining’’. 


MAGNESIUM ELEKTRON LIMITED 


CLIFTON JUNCTION MANCHESTER 





London Office: Bath House 82 Piccadily W.1 
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The E.M.B. Unit Air Equipment is the result of 
30 years’ experience in the design and manufacture 
of compressed air operated devices. 
Each individual item embodies features which have 
proved essential in E.M.B. Air Presses, Die Casters 
and Injection Moulding Machines. 
The Main unit, the cylinders, have the following 
specification :-— 

* Highly finished hard chromium surface on 







All E.M.B. pro- 
ducts are design- 
ed, manufactured 
and tested in our 
own works. This 





Double acting 





cylinder and ram. cam operated valve. enables us tooffer 
* E.M.B. design of piston seal gives no leaks, a complete “‘after 
no porosity and negligible friction. nel service 
* Piston rod seal of E.M.B. design and fitted : second to none. 
rhs ns baling alle Delivery from stock. 


* 





Two standard strokes for each size of cylinder. 
Hydraulic speed control available for standard 


cylinders giving accurate controlled speed. 
Cylinders supplied single or double acting. 
Foot, trunnion or flange mountings available. e e . O ° t 


WEST BROMWICH ENGLAND 


7 


** 
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/t may seem like kids’ stuff to you - 


but it requires a high standard of precision die- 


PECO casting to produce this aluminium furniture. 
DIE CASTING MACHINES 








Schoc! desks and chairs, light, strong, comfortable, are made in thousands to-day 
ty the Educational Supply Association, using PECO Die-Casters in their production. 
PECO Die-Casting Machines represent the finest result of technical design, embody- 
ing, amongst other characteristic features, electrical control which covers every 
movement of the cycle. Full description in leaflets, available on request. 


THE PROJECTILE & ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED. 


ACRE STREET. BATTERSEA, LONDON S.W.8. Cables: PROFECTUS, LONDON, _ Telephone: MACAULAY 1212, Telegrams: PROFECTUS, CLAFROAD, LONDON 
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CEJ raps 


Spiral Flute taps for blind 
hole tapping. Spiral Point 
taps for through hole tap- 
ping. In each case only 
one tap is needed 


AND RING GAUGES 


are in steadily increasing demand throughout 
industry. Their precision and exemplary accuracy 
enst re complete satisfaction. 


CEJ Mikrokator 


The CEJ Mikrokator is an entirely frictionless 
mechanical comparator. Amplification by a twisted 
strip to the pointer without friction between solids 
or fluids. Special construction enables the pointer 
to come quickly to rest. 

Measuring ranges vary from ‘006’ to ‘0001’, the 
graduations varying from ‘0001” to -000002”. 











CEJ ROUND DIES 


Adjustable or solid; Obtainable 
in all standards. 


CEJouansson LTD. 


PRECISItON TOOLS AND UW See WTS 





A.I.D. APPROVED 


SOUTHFIELDS ROAD - DUNSTABLE BEDS - TEL: DUNSTABLE 422/3 


CHB 
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WHEN YOU ARE WANTING NEW 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


DO NOT FORGET THAT WE HAVE 
A COMPLETE RANGE TO SUIT ALL DUTIES 





Whatever it isyou need—large or small capacity— 
high or low pressure—we can supply the best 
machine for the purpose, and our fifty years 
of specialised experience are at your service. 


REAVELL & CO. Lrto. 


IPSWICH 


Telegrams: Reavell, Ipswich 





Telephone Nos.: 2124-5 








BROWN <€ SHARPE | 


AUTOMATIC 


RECONDITIONING SPECIALISTS 


Your own machines re-built 
to original specification 


THIS SPECIALISED SERVICE 
IS ALSO OFFERED ON 





May we visit your works and quote for re-conditioning your machine 
Managing Director, H. E. Slawson, M.B.E., M.I.Prod.E 


MELBOURNE ENGINEERING CoO. LTD. 


MELBOURNE, i ae oS TELEPHOWN Gee eee NN OE “lk SP 
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The METROVICK EM4 








LOW PRICE INSTRUMENT FOR GENERAL INDUSTRY 























The development ‘by Metrovick of the EM4 electron microscope 
at a price little more than one-half of the figure of earlier 
instruments, brings this remarkable scientific tool within the reach 
of general industry. With a resolution of 100 A.U. the EM4 greatly 
increases the scope of the research or development laboratory 
and is invaluable for routine testing. Detail twenty times finer can 
be studied with the EM4 than is possible with the finest optical 
instrument. In addition, the clarity of definition is far superior. 
Please write for full technical details. 
























Negative formvar replica 
of pearlite steel. 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL COMPANY LIMITED, TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER, 17. 
Member of the A.E.1. group of companies. 


WAP MESD applying Electronics to Industry 


C/E203 
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_puillittA *CENTEC’” suto-pxcumatic 


uo li INDEXING TABLE 
k adi Foot valve operated or automatically 


synchronised with table movement 
of machine! 








| Approximate dimensions: 


For rapid loading of « large number of small components 


and for milling of multiple faces on the same component. Table—6in. 
Indexing can be foot-operated or automatically synchronised with the table movement. ; 
The table is automatically locked in each indexing position and does not become Overall Length—\5in. 
unlocked in case of air line failure. Ov : 

. Na : . thes . ; ver ght—4in. 
A unique feature of this indexing table is that 2, 3, 4, 6 and 12 divisions, i.e., 180°, orall sreigh 
120°, 90°, 60°, 30°, indexing can be arranged by merely pressing a button without Overall Width—7lin. 








any change of Index Plates. 


CENTRAL TOOL & EQUIPMENT CO. LTD., CENTEC WORKS. HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, HERTS. Boxmoor 584-5-6 
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METAL SAWING MACHINES 

































f The ‘‘Hydrofeed"’ range includes Straight and Angular 
cutting models, “‘Automatics,"’ and special Billet 
cutting machines. 










Patent Interlocking Vices can grip several bars 
and awkward sections. 


Patent Hydraulic Circuit specially designed for 

Sawing. 

Capacities up to 134” diameter or 
24” x 10” R.S.J. 


‘HYDROFEED’ 
COLD SAWING 
MACHINE 


Automatic bar feed. 





SAW SHARPENING 
MACHINE 


Capacity 11” to 48” blades 
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ENGLISH | 
: : ing Tools a century 
of high quality En Cutting 
Makers 
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Sra 
INDUSTRIAL 
CLEANING 









Each cleaning problem studied individually 


THIS ILLUSTRATION SHOWS A MACHINE 
CLEANING CRANK CASES IN THE PRODUC- 
TION LINE. IT IS EQUALLY CAPABLE OF 
CLEANING SMALL PARTS IN BASKETS. 


Bratby & Hinchliffe Ltd. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR GREAT BRITAIN: 


GEO. H. HALES MACHINE TOOL CO. LTD. ae 
VICTOR HOUSE - |, BAKER STREET - LONDON, wW.1. 


Designed and manufactured by 
BRATBY & HINCHLIFFE LTD., SANDFORD STREET, ANCOATS, MANCHESTER 4. 


















OW LAND -IN THE ATR -OW THE SEA 


UNIVERSAL JOINTS 


Are unsurpassed for Efficiency, Power and Endurance 


ME Joints are manufactured under ideal conditions, 
by specially designed single purpose plant. Rigid in- 
spection of components is made after each opera- 
tion,and heattreatmentsarescientificallycontrolled. 












‘HOOKES’ TYPE ‘ME’ PATENT UNIVERSAL ‘HOOKES’ TYPE LIGHT 
UNIVERSAL JOINT BALL JOINT SERIES UNIVERSAL JOINT 
For less severe duty than Combineshigh loadcarry- Designed for light duty. 
AVAILABLE FOR ALL the ‘Patent’ joint. With- ing capacity, simplicity of Moderate tension and 
TYPES AND SIZES stands some tension or design and utmost reliab- compression loads are 
compression loads. ility. 92%, -98”, efficient allowable. 
OF JOINTS (N.P.L. certified) 


THE MOLLART ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD. 
KINGSTON BY-PASS, SURBITON, SURREY, ENGLAND 


Tel.: ELMBRIDGE 3352/3/4 ‘Grams.: PRECISION, SURBITON 


Air M try Gauge Test House Authority 89755/31 
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for all 
applications 
of hydraulic 


power... 


FRASER 
Mono Radial 


AND DERI-SINE PUMPS 


Lxiii 











The range of Fraser Mono-Radial and Deri-Sine Hydraulic 
Pumps covers the complete range of industrial applications 


where smooth, controlled power is required. 


THE MONO-RADIAL PUMP 
The Mono-Radial pump combines high and low pressure 
outputs in one pump, giving high speeds of operation with 


economy of power standard pressure range up to 6,000 p.s.i. 


THE DERI-SINE PUMP 

The Deri-Sine pump gives true STRAIGHT LINE FLOW 
free from pulsations of any periodicity. For pressures up to 
2,000 p.s.i. and ranging from fractional outputs up to 


90 g.p.m. 


ANDREW FRASER & CO. LTD., 29? BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.|. Tel: VICTORIA 6736-9 


| 





Rooster 2247 
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WINN DIES AND CHASERS Far 










SCREWING MACHINES. DIEHEADS AND STOCKS 


Standard threads from stock in Tangential, Coventry 
and Geometric types. Quick delivery for all others. 
Material, workmanship and accuracy guaranteed. 


\K Recutting and regrinding 
\ f INN a speciality. Consult us on 
\ HN any screwing problems. 


SM/CW. 402 














OF INTEREST TO 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 


Can you convert standard drilling machines 
? to automatic operation and obtain very 
@ considerable increase in production. 


? Can you secure this increase with small 
@ capital expenditure. 





Can you maintain regular and continuous 
? production using unskilled operators and 
@ = eliminate operator fatigue. 








See these Units operating 


at Engineering, Marine and Lifinilely Yer! PAC E RA AXA 

Welding Exhibition and the a a 
3rd European Machine Tool WITH THE 
Exhibition. 











AIR HYDRAULIC POWER 


W. J. MEDDINGS LIMITED FEED UNITS 


16 Berkeley Street, London, W.|! ° MAY fair 6417 SEND FOR INTERESTING DETAILS 





RATHBONE 
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Pellegrini 


GEAR HOBBING MACHINES— 


For cutting splined shafts, spur, helical and worm gears. 





















MODEL ... - = = hea D.500 wed D.690 
Maximum work diameter ... ise om 204” on 27” 
Maximum work diameter with outer support 

removed hiss es wee oe 26° sive 40” 
Maximum pitch _... i st ae 4 D.P. ae 24 D.P 
Minimum number of teeth ree ane 6 ae 6 


Approximate weight 





SPECIAL FEATURES 


@ Equally efficient for small batch 
or large-scale production of 
accurate components. 


@ Automatic stops for sizing 
purposes. 


@ Tangential feed to cross slide. 


@ Independent rotation of hob 
spindle and work table for special 
types of work if required. 


Sole Agents 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM OUR LONDON SHOWROOM 


i Bi sVotete lad tro) 0 e\” E-Kel ob bolcue ole) a @lo men Inne! 


CUNARD WORKS, CHASE ROAD, NORTH ACTON, LONDON, N.W.10 B00 


- 


A A GROUP 
Telephe@ne pal ome | ines] elegrams Selsomach., Lond : 


S21/SMT 72 
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“ Newallastic” bolts and studs 
have qualities which are also- 
lutely unique. They have been 
tested by every known device, 
and have been proved to be 
stronger and more resistant 
to fatigue than bolts or studs 


made by the usual 


POSSILPARR 


Dawson 


ROTARY DRUM 
METAL PARTS 
CLEANING 
MACHINE 


SIZE ‘00’ 





This is the smallest of the Dawson Rotary 
1 ing hines. It has a 


drum diameter of 12 ins. and a capacity 





Drum type 


of 7 ewts. per hour, varying according 
to the Vol./Weight ratio of the parts. 
long by 


2 ft. 6 ins. wide, it is ideal for inclusion 


Measuring only 4 ft. 9 ims. 


in automatic shops when swarf and grease 
can be removed from components immc- 
It has been 
specially designed in unit sections and is 


diately after machining. 


available as wash only or rinse only, or 
as a drying machine. These sections can 
be combined to form any combination of 
the above. 


method. 
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Sole Distributor 


DRUMMOND-ASQUITH ates) LTD 


King Edward House, New Street, BIRMINGHAM. Telephone: Midland 3431 


Manufacturers: DAWSON BROS. LTD., Gomersal, Leeds. Telephone: Cleckheaton 1080 (5 lines) 
London Works: 406, Roding Lane South, Woodford Green, Essex. Telephone: Wanstead 7777 (4 lines) 
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“Wherever you look in industry, Accles, 
you can see plenty of jobs that would be better 


done with our steel tubes.” 


“I quite agree, 


\ Pollock.” 


FIRST COST IS USUALLY THE LAST COST 
WITH STEEL TUBES 


Accles & Pollock will gladly send you a copy of 


their publication “‘Corrosion and Heat-resisting tubes.’ 


Accles & Pollock Ltd + Oldbury + Birmingham - A ®D company 


Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in stainless and other steels. 
TeWw/s5 
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EXPANSION OF MACHINE 
TOOL INDUSTRY URGED 


Dependence on Foreign Firms 
a ‘Strategic Weakness’ 


By Our Correspondent 
Strong recommendations are made by the Select Committé 
stimates, in a report on rearmament published yesterday, for, 
ubstantial and urgent expansion of the British machine toc 
dustry. The committee has recommended,that the Minig 
Supply should consult with the 
chine tool industry t 
,to supply Britain 













disco 









But we can give reasonable 
delivery of BRITISH MACHINE Tools 


SEG 


Current press reports on the shortage of British 
machine tools might have given the impression that all 
machine tools are in short supply. This is not correct. 
We can give quite reasonable delivery of lathes and 
shapers by two world-famous British Manufacturers. 
We are sole Midland Agents for Mitchell (of Keighley ) 
lathes—63”, 83” and 104” and Granor (of Halifax) 


123”, 143” and 163” lathes and shaping machines. 










We are Works 
Representatives 
for GRANOR 
high speed 
lathes and 
shapers. 






and 





We = supply 
service Mitchell 
high speed lathes 


for tool room and 





production use. 


May we send you details. Your enquiries 
will be given immediate personal attention. 


ESTABLISHED 1887 L70 
z% COMMERCIAL ST-BIRMINGHAM-I- \ 7-7/p) 


TEL: MIDLAND 228/ PBX 


i “RSRICHARDSON:SONS “@. 
q) ‘4 
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ELECTRIC OVERHEAD TRAVELLING CRANES 


Even today there are factories in which both 
time and money are wasted in the handling of 
goods. Paterson Hughes Overhead Electric 
Cranes solve the handling problem, where 

a large area has to be served. Paterson 

Hughes are the acknowledged experts 

in the design and construction of 


bulk handling plant of all types. 


DESIGN * 


SERVICING * 


MANUFACTURE * 


INSTALLATION * 


5-ton Overhead 
Travelling Cranes at 
work in a timber yard. 








LONDON : BEDFORD HOUSE BEDFORD STREET STRAND LONDON WC2 


Tel: TEMPLE BAR 7274/6 


BIRMINGHAM: 3 HIGHFIELD ROAD EDGBASTON BIRMINGHAM 15 


Tel: EDGBASTON 2957/8 


GLASGOW: WYNDFORD WORKS MARYHILL GLASGOW 


Tel: MARYHILL 2172/4 





P2492 
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DRAULIC fj 
MACHINE VICE 











_— scoageneeneeeeete 
AANA _ 
@ POWERFUL AND TROUBLE FREE — eciRicaé TION ” 
@ SELF-CONTAINED... NO EXTERNAL N dad Overall heigM isin. 
POWER SUPPLY NEEDED \ Sin. Overall length "atin, 
Ss widen of jaws 1 Ain width + 
The HYDROVICE is powered by a hand-operated pump built NN h of jaws = Overall 
into the body of the vice, given pressures up to approximatel \ Dept i 3in Q00!b- 
Pp to app y \ m opening -- to 14: 
14,000ib. Operationis exceptionally rapid, gripping and . Maxime pao up scones 
releasing of work being five times faster than with normal N es 
types. Operation is by simple up and down movement . —— 
of a removable lever having right or left hand operation. 


A POWERFUL GRIP AND IMMEDIATE RELEASE WITHOUT EFFORT. EX. STOCK 


STANDWELL EQUI PMENT CO., LTD, WoRPte MEWS, WORPLE RD., LONDON, S.W.19 


Telephone: WIMBLEDON 6414 











with alternative fitments to 
meet any desired requirement 


@ Power feeds to the Turret Slide. 
@ Hand operated Saddle, or Universal Saddle with power 
feeds. 

A Capstan Lathe with unusual versatility for a machine of 
this size and therefore available for an exceptionally wide 
range of work. Infinitely variable spindle speeds 
and finger-tip control—hardened and ground 
Bed surfaces—Timken Taper Roller Bearing 
spindle and simple electrical equipment. 


% Write for our leaflet 


& 


Saddle with hand operated 
RAGLAN ENGINEERING (reine cciiou sipped on tman 
Pinte P| toolpost and rear toolpost supplied on demand 


COMPANY (NOTTINGHAM) LIMITED RALEIGH STREET NOTTINGHAM TEL 77215 
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The 
Engineering Industries Association 


invite you to visit their 


SIXTH LONDON 
REGIONAL DISPLAY 


at 





THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S NEW HALL 
Greycoat Street, London, S.W.|. 





13th OCTOBER, 1953 - : - - 11.30 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. 
14th OCTOBER, 1953 - : : - 10.30 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. 
15th OCTOBER, 1953 - - - - 10.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. 
* 
EXHIBITS INCLUDE :— 
PRODUCTS PROCESSES AND SERVICES 
of the Engineering Industry of the Engineering Industry | 
Mechanical, Electrical, Plastic, for Industrial, Press Tools, Castings, Machining, Sheet Metal | 
Commercial and Domestic use _ including Work, Metal Finishing, Welding, Drawing 
Machine Tools, Precision Instruments, Heating Office Facilities, Design and Manufacture of 
and Lighting Equipment, Electronics, etc., etc. Special Machines, etc., etc. 
* 


MAIN CONTRACTORS, ETC., ARE INVITED TO EXHIBIT BLUEPRINTS 
OR SAMPLES OF WORK FOR WHICH THEY REQUIRE CAPACITY 


Catalogues of Exhibitors now available—Is. 4d. including postage—from 
THE LONDON REGIONAL SECRETARY, ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, 


9, Seymour Street, London, W.|. 
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CHINE 


TECHNICAL BOOKS — 


MACHINERY’S HANDBOOK. This world-famous book presents 
in one complete volume all the essential data covering the entire field 
of shop practice and machine tool design. Price 66/6 Cash and C.O.D. 
instalments 73/-, payable 13/- in 10 days, 12/- monthly. Overseas, 
cash with order, plus |/7d. postage. 


MACHINERY’'S GEAR DESIGN HANDBOOK. (2nd Rev. Edition) 
In this book an attempt is made to present rules that are simple and 
reliable. They can hardly fail to help anyone who has no special know- 
ledge of gearing, and it is believed that they will interest those who 
already have rules of their own. Contents includes :- dimensions of 
and rules for cylindrical, bevel, worm and spiral gears; wear, strength 
and load ratings, materials, special gears, etc. Price 12/6 Cash and 
C.O.D. Instalments 13/9 payable 7/- in 10 days, 6/9 one month later. 
Overseas, cash with order plus I0d. postage. 


THEORY OF VIBRATIONS FOR ENGINEERS. A systematic 
work on those parts of mechanical vibration theory of direct interest 
to engineering designers and engineers generally. The mathematics 
are kept to comparatively simple proportions and the topics include 
simple harmonic motion and various systems of vibration in machine, 
engine and structural parts. Price 18/— Cash and C.O.D. Instal- 
ments 20/- payable 6/8 in !0 days, 6/8 monthly. Overseas, Cash with 
order plus | /— postage. 


To MACHINERY, National House, West Street, Brighton, |, England 
Please send me book/s marked “X"’ above 

For CASH herewith or by C.O.D., or 

ON APPROVAL when | will either return in 5 days or 

pay FULL CASH, or pay by INSTALMENTS as stated above. 


Name Position 


Address 
Book Catalogue sent on request. 1.P.E. 9 53 
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(PRECISION GEARS) 


Y 








SPURS 
SPIRALS 


BEVELS Supplied complete or from 
WORMS customers’ blanks. 


Our service is reliable and 
& delivery prompt. 


WHEELS 


“a4: a 


RELIANCE GEAR & ENGINEERING CO. (SALFORD) LTD 


‘ 








ZOOORPM 





HIGH SPEED LATHE 


— THE NEW SUPER-7 


Fourteen Spindle Speeds from 25-2150 r.p.m. 
Clutch Control to Drive Unit. 
Large Boring Table, to carry Rear Tool Post. 
Attachments for Taper Turning, Dividing, 
Milling, Repetition Turning, etc. 


34’ Centre Height. 19’ Between Centres. 


Send for full details to: 


MYFORD ENG.CO. LTD, BEESTON, NOTTINGHAM. ENG. 
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The range of gauges produced by the 
NEWALL ENGINEERING CO LTD for 


the past 50 years will now be known as 


NEWALL TOLIMIT GAUGES... 





. . Sole distributors — 
NEWALL GROUP SALES LTD 


Delivery of standard, plain and screw 
plug gauges up to I” diameter ex 
stock. All gauges are manufactured 
to B.S.1. or American tolerances and 
where necessary an A.I.D. or N.P.L. 


certificate of test can be supplied. 


oo1e 7... 


guseneesadl & 


WRITE FOR-STOCK LISTTO ——™ 


nie 







NEWALL GROUP SALES LTD 


ioc FP TSE Re Oe 0 UG 


RO. A O LONDON SW 6 
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JIG & TOOL DESIGNS OF QUALITY 


3 Manufactured with Accuracy / 
: Se 
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Weare specialists in the design 
of Jigs, Fixtures, Tools, Gauges 
and Special Purpose Machines, 
of every description. 





BROOMFIELD RD., EARLSDON, 
COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


Telephone: Coventry 64049 (2 lines) 
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Something New 


e «in 
Induction 
Heating 
Equipment 

——$<—<— 


RADYNE 


ee 


MODEL C300—30Kw. OUTPUT 

Note these features — 

@ Variable output control. 

@ Direct heating of work 
without work matching 
transformers. 



























@ Extreme simplicity. 

@ Tell-tale lights for rapid 
fault location. 

@ Single air-cooled valve: no 
water re-circulator or 
distilled water supply 
necessary. 


RADIO HEATERS Ltd.are the 
only British Company whose 
entire resources are devoted 
to the design and manufac- 
ture of high frequency heating 
plant. Write today, giving 
details of your problem, how- 
ever unusual it may be. 


radio heaters Itd «+ wokingham berks 


Phone: Grams: 
Wokingham 1030/1/2 Radyne, Wokingham 
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Modern TOOLROOM WORK 


For the efficient production of 
DIES, TEMPLATES, PRESS 
TOOLS, GAUGES and similar 
work of regular or irregular form 
this versatile machine, by its 
continuous and speedy sawing 
and filing, effects considerable 
economies over the old method 
of drilling, slotting, milling and 
hand filing. 





SPEEDS CAN Iustrated Bro- 
VARY FROM ; chure and ful! 
50ft. to 1,600fc. WN details FREE on 
PER MINUTE. request. 





BANDSAW & BANDFILING MACHINE 


STANDARD ‘‘ AT" RIGID BODY 


THE MIDLAND SAW & TOOL CO. LTD. 


MIDSAW WORKS, POPE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 1. 





if RIVET SPINNING 
MACHINES 


for effortless silent rivetting ! 


Whether it’s a small aluminium 
rivet in a fragile component or a 
large steel stud in a gear box, a 
TT Rivet Spinner will give it a 
perfectly finished head and im- 
prove the look of your product- 
The process is quick and efficient— 
and it is equally suitable in 
certain applications for spinning 
over bushes and flanges. Models 
vailable for Foot or Air Opera- 
tion, with capacity up to jin. 
dia. in steel. We also manufac- 
ture a full range of Rotary 
Vibrating Rivetting Hammers. 
We offer our expert advice and 
shall be pleased to demonstrate 
on your samples. 





RS. 5. VMD. in Cap. 
Foot Operated Rivet Spinning 
Machine 


Contact your usual Machine 
Tool Merchant or :— 
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TURNER MACHINE TOOLS LTD. 


63-68, PRINCIP STREET BIRMINGHAM - 4 
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‘And this is our 


new machine shop 


It would not make sense, would it ? 

But is it more logical to equip your works with up-to- 
date machinery; to install the latest labour saving devices; 
to spend substantial sums on welfare—and to then restrict 
the workers’ capacity to make the best of such facilities. 


Yet, precisely this situation occurs in thousands of 
factories everywhere. 


And unless you have already adopted the principles 
outlined in “Colour Conscription for Industry’’, it is 
happening in your works now! 


coLoUR opi 
for 


cgnsc® 


i 
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It occurs in every factory, inevery office where colour 
is used to satisfy an individual preference; or because it 
has always been done that way! 


‘Colour Conscription” tells you ina straightforward,com- 
monsense way, how to employ colour to the advantage 
of both workers and yourcompany. How colour stim- 
ulates human effort by reducing fatigue; its beneficia) 
influence upon production and its effect upon absenteeism 





All factories must be painted. ‘ 
‘Colour Conscription for Industry’ we ra 
shows you how to om 
PUT PAINT ON THE PAYROLL bid 
e we . 
We shall be pleased to send you a copy 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


BRITISH PAINTS LIMITED 


PORTLAND ROAD, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 2. 
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VULCASCOT ANTI-VIBRATION PADS 


OIL RESISTING 





8 


@ CHECK VIBRATION SHOCK 
AND NOISE 


@ COMBAT NERVOUS STRAIN 
@ ARE EASY TO INSTALL 


@ SAVE MAINTENANCE TIME 
AND COST 


@ ISOLATE LOADS UP TO 
4 TONS PER SQ. FT. 


@ ELIMINATE CUMBERSOME 
FLOOR FIXINGS 









Standard Size 
18" x 18% x 4” 


Manufactured by: 


VULCASCOT (Great Britain) LTD. 


87-89, ABBEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.8. 
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HUNDREDS of craftsmen 


use the 


DIPROFUEL* nano citing machine 


For FILING, SCRAPING, LAPPING, MILLING, GRINDING 
and 

general 
finishing 







The DIPROFIL, power-operated, multi- 
purpose machine increases production, 
conserves energy & saves time & money. 


Featuring 
Diamond 
and Carbide 

Cutting Tools 


DEROTA 
WORKSHOP 
UNIT 


(also power 
unit to the 
DIPROFIL) 


BROOKS & WALKER LTD. 


47, GREAT EASTERN ST., LONDON E.C.2. Bishopsgate 7633 








PHONE: MAIDA VALE 7374 & 7375. "GRAMS: VULCASCOT MAIDA VALE LONDON 





from 


750 
3000 


Components 





per hour 


The Mechanical Hand is the perfect answer to 
maximum production with absolute safety, pro- 
duction rates on second operation work increasing 
to three or four fold. All hazards usually 
associated with power press work are eliminated 
as the operator’s hands do not enter the tool area. 





Technical repr ives are ilable in all parts of 
the country. Illustratedbroc re ilable onr 





q 


PRESS EQUIPMENT CO. 
76-78 Hunters Vale, BIRMINGHAM, 19 


Telephone: Northern 4823 














FOR ADVERTISEMENT SPACE 


in this Journal 


PLEASE CONTACT 


T. G. SCOTT & SON LIMITED 


Crown House, 143/7, Regent Street 


London, W.1 
(Telephone: Regent 3891) 


RATES AND FULL CIRCULATION 
DETAILS ON REQUEST 
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MESSRS. CROMPTON-PARKINSON LTD., (Cyc-Arc Stud Welding Division) use the Cossor Double 
Beam Oscillograph M odel 1049, with camera Model 1428 to record a timing sequence 
in a stud welding operation. 

In displaying simultaneously the mutual effect of two related and 
variable quantities the Cossor Double Beam Oscillograph is solving 
many of the fundamental problems of Industry. The infinite 

uses of this instrument in the detection and analysis 
of faults and the accurate monitoring of 
manufacturing processes are becoming 
ever more widely appreciated, 





















In Models 

1035 and 1049 the 

two traces are presented ona 
flat screen of 90 mm. diameter and the 
amplifiers and time base are so calibrated that 
measurement of the input voltage as well as the time 
interval between various significant portions of the oscillogram is 
made possible. Permanent records of these traces for subsequent analysis 
may conveniently be made with Model 1428 Camera. 


CEO SSG A nicmovic wsrecmevrs 


The Technical Advisory staff of the Cossor Instrument Division is always at your Service 


Please address enquiries to 
A. C. COSSOR LIMITED - INSTRUMENT DIVISION (DEPT. 35) - HIGHBURY GROWE - LONDON - N.5 





Telephone : CANonbury 1234 (33 lines) C133* 
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@ Max. Capacity 2" 
Jaw size 34x 1 4y deep 
Price £12. 15. O. ex. stock 


Soft cast steel jig drilled jaw blanks 


always in stock to save you time and money 


CG kes & 


SHRELV ORF €E [wm 4 
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* Orbeatable fn repelilim wank 


Quicker and cheaper than air or screw operation—one simple pull or push 


of handle gives instant rigid grip or 3" opening to facilitate easy and 


speedy insertion and removal of the component. 


Thrust taken by rigid fixed jaw—Handle adjust- 


able for right or left hand or vertical 


operation. 
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